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THE SLOTH OF EREC 


HE strange behavior of Erec and his treatment of his wife 
Enide, as set forth by Chrétien in his romance, were properly 
explained, in the opinion of the writer at least, by Roques (Rom., 
XXXIX, p. 377); and lately Sheldon (Rom. Rev., V, 1914, pp. 
115 sq.) and Woodbridge (ib., VI, 1915, pp. 434 sq.) have ad- 
vanced practically the same explanation. There would be no further 
need, therefore, of argument about the matter, were it not for the 
fact that an entirely different theory, advanced by Nitze (Mod. 
Phil., X1, pp. 445 sq.) still stands as a challenge to those who hold 
other views. 

According to Roques the motive for Erec’s treatment of Enide 
is the doubt which he feels of her love for him; or, as Woodbridge 
puts it, p. 440, “ Erec believed that his wife doubted his valor, and 
even that her love for him was lessened by this doubt.” And the 
moral of the tale (for draw a moral we must) is, in the words of 
Roques, “ que l’amour le plus profond, le plus fécond en joies, n’est 
pas l'amour exclusif qui se subordonne toute la vie, mais celui qui 
tient compte de la vie et se tient satisfait d’en avoir embelli tous les 
instants.” Nitze, on the other hand, finds the chief motive of the 
story to be “ purely one of ‘ soveraynete’”’; “the story is in perfect 
accord with the Biblical ideal that in marriage the wife must submit 
to the domination of the stronger sex” (p. 448), and Erec, “ having 
eased his anger and realized that Enide can submit—naturally and 
willingly forgives her reproach.” Similarly in his opinion the pur- 
pose of the Joie de la Cour episode, which “is in reality a counter- 
part to Erec’s quarrel with Enide,” is to restore Mabonagrain’s 
sovereignty which he had lost to his “amie” (p. 460). Erec’s sov- 
ereignty, however, is certainly very short-lived, for after he is 
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satisfied with his proof of his wife (there is no reference to any 
“ willingness’ on her part “to serve him” as Nitze states (p. 448), 
he exclaims (vv. 4926 sq.) : 

Tot a vostre comandement 

Vuel estre des or an avant 

Aussi con j’estoie devant, 


words which mean, according to Nitze, that “Erec returns to 
Enide’s control” (p. 449, n. 1). On this showing a very good case 
could be made out for the wife’s sovereignty and the futility of the 
husband’s uprising. 

The arguments set forth by the authorities referred to above in 
support of views contrary to those held by Nitze, render unneces- 
sary a detailed statement of the reasons which had led me, a worker 
in another field, to similar conclusions. A short summary for the 
sake of completeness, with references to the articles of Sheldon and 
Woodbridge for the passages we cite in common, will suffice. 

It is to be noted, in the first place, that however strange and 
capricious the behavior of Erec may seem to us, Chrétien himself 
felt that he had made the motive for it perfectly clear. For when 
Erec is about to tell his adventures to king Arthur, the poet says 
(vv. 6478 sq.) : 

Cuidiez vos or que je vos die, 
Queus achoisons le fist movoir? 
Naie; que bien savez le voir 
Et de ce et de l’autre chose, 
Si con je la vos ai esclose. 


Unless we are to assume, therefore, that Chrétien is indulging 
in a bit of misplaced irony, we must conclude that a mediaeval 
reader would have understood the tale as Chrétien tells it, and would 
readily have grasped the motive and appreciated it. Our first task, 
then, is to take the poem as it stands and note the salient features. 
These may be briefly set down thus: 

1. Erec’s overwhelming passion for his wife-which makes him 
give up all desire for knightly deeds and find his sole delight in 
fondling and kissing her. 

2. Grief of Erec’s friends that he is so deep in love, and their 
open murmurings against him for turning craven in arms and deeds 
of chivalry (cf. vv. 2433 sq.; Woodbridge, pp. 435-6). 
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3. Enide’s conviction, expressed in her soliloquy (vv. 2496 sq.), 
that gossip speaks the truth, that Erec has renounced all deeds of 
chivalry, and that she is to blame (2504), and her dissatisfaction 
with the state of things implied in her soliloquy (vv. 2496 sq.), 
“Lasse, . . . con mar i fus.” Cf. Woodbridge, p. 436. 

4. Her endeavor to conceal the truth from Erec when he ques- 
tions her concerning the reasons for her sorrow, and her downright 
lie. It matters little whether Erec heard all or only a part of her 
soliloquy, the fact that she is troubied and is not frank is sufficient 
to raise doubts in his mind. Cf. Woodbridge, p. 439, and especially 
Sheldon, pp. 123 sq. 

5. Enide’s avowal of the truth that her sorrow is caused by the 
gossip of his friends, who call him craven and blame her, and her 
advice to him that he change his course and silence this reproach 
(2540 sq.). We must recall here the earlier part of the story, the 
purpose of which has been to picture Erec as a brave, chivalric hero, 
a perfect knight, and to show their deep, self-centered love, their 
happy life together. If, then, after all that has gone before, Enide 
can shed tears, call him unhappy, and lie to him as to the reason for 
her sorrow, certainly his doubt of her is inevitable, all the more so 
since he is so sure of his love for her, and so satisfied with their 
present life. The restraint of the poet, in not attempting to reveal 
his hero’s thoughts, is proof of his artistic sense, for minute anal- 
ysis of a man’s feelings in such a case is impossible. The fact, how- 
ever, that she tells him that he must silence gossip would tend to 
make him feel that she has been affected by this gossip and there- 
fore cannot love him as whole-heartedly as he loves her. Hence 
his immediate resolve to put her to the test, and at the same time to 
prove to her and to all that, in spite of his love, he is a brave and 
hardy knight; cf. Sheldon, p. 124. 

6. Enide’s confession that her pride is the cause of her woeful 
state (2606). Tnis implies that she was affected by the gossip con- 
cerning Erec and herself (cf. Woodbridge, p. 437), and desires 
him to prove it false. If, from his point of view, his past deeds 
are not sufficient to do that, then he must conclude that in her own 
mind there had arisen a doubt of his prowess. And that she did 
feel such a doubt is clear from vv. 3110 sq.: 
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Savoir pooie sanz dotance 
Que tel chevalier ne mellor 
Ne savoit l’an de mon seignor. 


7. Erec’s words in vv. 3000-1: 


Et ne porquant tres bien savoie 
Que vos gueires ne me prisiez. 


Here we have the first direct expression of Erec’s thoughts, 
and the words show us that he does harbor a doubt of her feelings 
for him. We find the same doubt expressed again after the ad- 
venture with the Count, in which Enide has given such signal proof 
of her purity, her loyalty, her love for her husband, 


3563 . . . Po me prisiez, 
Ma parole mout despisiez. 


His doubt, however, is now fast giving way before the proofs 
of Enide’s devotion, for, after threatening to punish her for her 
warning cry, he adds, 


32570 Se corages ne me remue. 


8. The poet’s words in vv. 3765 sq., when Enide has again 
warned Erec that danger threatens him at the hands of Guivret: 


. . . Cil la menace, 

Mes n’a talant que mal li face: 
Qu’il apargoit et conoist bien 
Qu’ele l’aimme sor tote rien, 
Et il li tant que plus ne puet. 


Henceforth there is no question of any doubt in Erec’s mind of 
Enide’s devotion to him, and the very next adventure shows his 
change of mood. In this case it is Erec who is the first to speak, 
and when he has slain the giants and rescued the lady’s lover, his 
first thought is of Enide, 


4586 Et cil restoit an grant redot 
Qu’aucuns ne I|’an eiist menee, 
Qui la Peiist sole trovee. 


9. The adventure in the castle of the Count, whither Erec, in a 
swoon from pain and loss of blood, has been carried, and the temp- 
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tation of Enide (4685 sq.). This episode serves to justify to Erec 
the rebirth of his confidence in his wife (cf. Woodbridge, p. 439), 
but it serves also to furnish a dramatic setting for the recon- 
ciliation. 

10. The reconciliation, and Erec’s confession that his doubt of 
Enide is over: 
4920 . . . Ma douce suer, 

Bien vos ai del tot essaiiee, etc. ; 


cf. Woodbridge, pp. 439-40. Henceforth his treatment of his 
wife is that of the tender, loving husband, the gentle knight, for he 
“has tried her well, and found in her great love for him” (5140). 
And if he is assured of her love, so is she assured of his prowess 
(cf. her lament, vv. 4635 sq.). Over now was the pain and sorrow 
which each had for the other (5251), 


257 . . . Lor amor rafermee 
Et lor grant dolor obliée. 


These lines form part of the description of the happy days which 
the lovers spend together in the castle of Penevric (vv. 5190 sq.), 
and I would emphasize the fact, which seems to be generally disre- 
garded, that their life here is a replica of their life in Erec’s home, 
before doubt came, and is described in similar language. Com- 
pare (5251-2): 

. . . Li uns l’autre acole et beise; 

N’est riens nule qui tant ler pleise, 
with (2441-2), 

Tot mist son cuer et s’antandue 

An li acoler et beisier ; 

Ne se queroit d’el aeisier. 


Upon the conclusion that we draw from this similarity, which 
certainly cannot be due to chance, rests, it seems to me, the inter- 
pretation of the poem. If we adopt the fairy-mistress hypothesis, 
the only logical conclusion which can be drawn from it is that which 
Professor Nitze draws from vv. 4920 sq. “ Note,” he says (p. 
449, n. 1), “that Erec returns to Enide’s control” (cf. his remark 
on p. 451). On this basis what, it may be asked, becomes of Erec’s 
sovereignty, the assertion of which is, according to Professor Nitze, 
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the moral of the poem? How a husband can be at the same time 
sovereign over his wife and under her control, I fail to see, and 
from this point of view the poem is a reductio ad absurdum. 

Nor can I see the logicality of Professor Nitze’s explanation of 
the relation between this part of the poem and the following epi- 
sode, the Joie de la Cour. I agree heartily with him that the epi- 
sode has a very vital connection with what precedes, but I cannot 
assent to his view (p. 460), that “the value of the episode consists 
in the contrast it affords to Erec’s own experience: Mabonagrain, 
unable to triumph alone over his imperious lady, does so with Erec’s 
assistance.” With this interpretation, it seems to me, we again 
have a negation of the moral which he draws from the Erec-Enide 
story, that man can and should be master over his wife. If Erec 
has returned to the control of his imperious lady,—to his own very 
great joy apparently,—why should he aid another to triumph over 
his? Or, wherein lies the moral value of a sovereignty which is 
gained not by one’s own efforts but at the hand of another, a sov- 
ereignty, moreover, which is never exercised? This makes the 
episode more than meaningless. 

Another explanation, however, is possible. Taking the episode 
as it stands, we have the familiar theme of a knight freeing a per- 
son from enchantment. It is an adventure of the utmost danger 
(cf. 5463), “nus n’an puet eschaper vis,” and the danger is again 
emphasized in vv. 5610 sq. It serves, then, as a climax to all Erec’s 
deeds of prowess, but its purpose can certainly not be to test further 
his honor and his knighthood: he has been proved and in Enide’s 
eyes he has no peer. Its purpose is to offer the necessary assurance 
that their amatory life in the castle of Penevric, even though the 
same in appearance as their life after their marriage, is in reality 
not the same at all. Erec and Enide love each as deeply as before, 
but this love is now no selfish passion making him recreant to his 
knightly honor, but rather an incentive to brave, unselfish deeds, 
deeds that may lead to death. The poet himself tells us that this is 
his meaning in the beautiful words which he puts into the mouth of 
Erec when he bids farewell to Enide before entering upon his 
perilous undertaking : 


5852 Douce dame, ancor ne savez 
Que ce fera, ne je nel sai. 
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De neant estes an esmai! 

Mes bien sachiez veraiement: 

S’an moi n’avoit de hardemant 

Fors tant con vostre amors me baille, 
Ne doteroie je sanz faille 

Cors a cors nul home vivant. 


There is, the poet tells us, no antagonism between true love and 
true knighthood; and this is his moral. 

The poem thus interpreted is an artistic whole, but it is very 
evident that it is the result, whether due to Chrétien or his unknown 
predecessors cannot now be determined, of the fusion of several 
episodes which may originally have been independent of each other. 
Three such episodes’ as least can easily be recognized: (1) The 
Sparrow-hawk adventure; (2) the Erec-Enide story, the kernel of 
the poem; (3) the Joie de la Cour. The question then arises from 
what source came these three episodes which have been thus fused 
into one artistic whole? 

The answer of Professor Nitze is that they represent a re- 
working of the Celtic fairy-mistress story. As far as Nos. 1 and 
3 go, this may be the correct answer,” but even his skilful reasoning 
fails to convince me, at least, that No. 2, that part of the whole 
which deals with the love and sorrow of Erec and Enide, is a 
rationalized version of some Celtic fairy-mistress story, in which 
the “imperious fée” has been rationalized into Enide and the mortal 
lover into Erec. If this is so the story has certainly been ration- 
alized out of all semblance to its original form, and on this basis 
almost any mediaeval romance can be shown to be Celtic. There 
is, in the first place, no trace of the “imperious fée”’ in Enide, who, 
from the time Erec first beholds her, clad in her white linen gar- 
ment, which was full of holes,® to the end, when she sits by his side 

1Cf. Foerster, Erec?, p. xxii; Nitze, pp. 488 sq. 

2In regard to the Joie de la Cour, I prefer to assign it to some version of 


the enchanted princess story; so Foerster, |. c., p. xxiii, and Kittredge, A Study 
of Gawein and the Green Knight, pp. 48-9. This, of course, is not peculiarly 
Celtic. 

3 Professor Nitze presents a curious argument on pp. 451 sq. He notes that 
the fée in Marie de France’s Lanval (565) wears a white under and outer gar- 
ment, “que tuit li coste li pareient,” and a crimson mantle; then because Enide 
wears the same white “chemise” and “ chainse,” of which the latter “as cotes 
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arrayed in queenly garb (vv. 6810 sq.), is the weaker vessel—the 
personification of self-sacrificing devotion, first to her parents and 
then to her husband.* Secondly, there is nothing to warrant the 
statement that Erec is “mad,” that his treatment of Enide finds 
its explanation in the “hero’s madness or desmesure when threat- 
ened with the displeasure of his amie” (p. 470). In no Celtic tale, 
or tale which may derive from Celtic sources with which I am 
acquainted, certainly not in the Serglige Cuchulinn, Yvain, Per- 
cival, does the “mad” hero act in any such way as Erec, with such 
sane and rational purpose, directed solely to an end. 

The chief support of the Celtic hypothesis, however, is the sloth 
into whick Erec falls after his marriage with Enide. This repre- 
sents, according to Nitze’s view, the sloth of the hero of the fairy- 
mistress stories when under the control of the fée, and numerous 
examples of such “love-sickness” are cited, from the Jmrama 
down. In every case, however—certainly in those stories which 
are demonstrably due to Celtic sources—there remains some hint 
at least of Celtic origin, some hint that the lady was originally a 
fée, or that the hero did originally lose his sense, or that the abode 
of the hero and the lady was originally the other world, such a hint 
as we have, for example, in the Joie de la Cour. In the Erec-Enide 
story proper, however, there is no such hint, no hint that Enide was 
a fée, no hint that Erec was “mad,” no hint that Erec’s land, 
where he and Enide lived their life of dalliance and ease, was orig- 
inally the other world. 
estoit perciez” (408), he concludes (p. 453), “ that what in Marie is character- 
istic is explained by Chrétien rationally as the result of poverty.” Ragged gar- 
ments are certainly the rational result of poverty, but if this means that, because 
it is characteristic of fées to be dressed in white transparent garments and a 
crimson mantle, any other maiden who is similarly dressed is a rationalized fée, 
very little is left in medieval and ancient romance except fées. Here, for exam- 
ple, is the description of a picture of Europa in Achilles Tatius I, 1: “ white her 
undergarment, crimson her mantle, and her body was visible through her dress.” 
As a matter of fact this whole subject of portraiture can be explained, in my 
judgment, only on the basis of classic erotic and rhetorical literature, as I have 


argued elsewhere: Professor Nitze’s own citations from the Thébes and Eneas 
point the way. 

4This was Philpot’s view, for he says of this episode in Rom. xxv, 1806, p. 
264: “Un conte de caractére . . . rappelant de trés prés le type représenté par la 
Griselidis de P'occace.” Cf. also Sheldon, 1. c., p. 121. The latter, however, p. 
121, n., admits the possibility that Enide, in a more primitive form of the story, 
was a fée. 
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There is, moreover, another possibility which should not be 
overlooked. May it not be that Erec’s sloth is really due to the 
reason assigned by Chrétien, namely, love for his wife? Or, to put 
it another way, may there not be other sources, certainly not Celtic, 
and yet just as current in Chrétien’s day and just as well known to 
him as any possible Celtic source, in which we have a situation ex- 
actly analogous to that of Erec living in idle dalliance with his wife, 
and giving up knightly pursuits because of love? The answer is 
that in that literature which was best known to Chrétien and his 
contemporaries, the Latin literature of the school and of the Church, 
no theme is more common than this, that love, especially marital 
love, is opposed to endeavor. 

The literature of the school, aside from the question of indi- 
vidual authors, owed its subject-matter and its inspiration to the 
literature of Rome. It may not be out of place, therefore, to show, 
by a few representative examples, that this theme, the opposition 
of love to endeavor, was a commonplace in Latin literature, espe- 
cially erotic literature. These examples are general in character, 
and serve merely to pave the way for the references to specific char- 
acters who, like Erec, gave up Mars for Venus.® 

The nature of the theme as an erotic commonplace is shown 
first of all by the appearance of it in the comedy. In the Bacchides 
of Plautus, for example (vv. 68 sq.), a love-sick youth says: 


Ubi ego capiam pro machaera turturem, 
Ubique imponat in manum alius mihi pro cestu cantharum: 
Pro gulea scaphium, pro insigni sit corolla plectilis, 
Pro hasta talos, pro lorica malacum capiam pallium: 
Ubi mi pro equo lectus detur, scortum pro scuto accubet? 


Cf. Id., Most., 135 sq. With these passages may be compared® 
the words which Breseis addresses to Achilles in Ovid’s Her., 3, 
115 sq.: 


Et quisquam quaerit, quare pugnare recuses? 
Pugna nocet, citharae noxque Venusque iuvant ; 


51 need hardly add that the history of this theme is the same as the history 
of all erotic conceits; it became a stock theme in Greek literature of the Alex- 
andrian period, passed thence into later Greek and Latin literature, especially 
that influenced by the rhetorical schools. Cf. A. J. P., xxxiv, 1913, p. 127. 

€ On this matter, cf. Leo, Plautinische Forschungen, p. 155. 
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Tutius est iacuisse toro, tenuisse puellam, 
Threiciam digitis increpuisse lyram, 

Quam manibus clipeos et acutae cuspidis hastam, 
Et galeam pressa sustinuisse coma. 


In elegiac poetry, indeed, the poet-lover regularly excuses his 
lack of ambition, above all his inability to be a soldier, on the 
ground that he cannot leave his lady’s arms. The most artistic ex- 
pression of this commonplace is the first elegy of Tibullus, which 
is addressed to his friend and patron Messala who is off a-soldiering 
in the East, and is an apology for not having followed him (note 
especially vv. 54 sq.) : 


Te bellare decet terra, Messala, marique, 
Ut domus hostiles praeferat exuvias: 


Non ego laudari (—“ win renown in war”) curo, mea 
Delia: tecum 
Dummodo sim, quaeso segnis inersque vocer. 


In a similar strain Propertius, I, 6, writes to his friend Tullus, 
explaining why he has not gone off to war (note vv. 25 sq.) : 


Me sine, quem semper voluit Fortuna iacere, 
Hanc animam extremae reddere nequitiae. 


Non ego sum laudi, non natus idoneus armis: 
Hanc me militiam fata subire volunt. 


Cf. Jd., III (IV), 3. As for Ovid, his campaigning was all 
done under Cupid’s banner (cf. Am., I, 9), the only wars he knew 


were “nocturna bella,” in which alone he was no sluggard (vv. 41 
sq.). Cf. Am., III, 2, 48 sq.: 


Plaude tuo Marti, miles! nos odimus arma: 
Pax iuvat et media pace repertus amor. 


Hence the lover’s conventional praise of peace; cf. Tibul., I, 
10; Prop., III (IV), 4, 1: 


Pacis Amor deus est, pacem veneramur amantes. 
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Similarly Horace has a little poem (Od., I, 8) on a manly and 
athletic youth who has become a sluggard through love, and Claud., 
Epith. de Nupt. Hon. Aug., v. 6, thus describes the effects of love 
upon his royal hero: 


Non illi venator equus; non spicula curae, 
Non iaculum torquere libet. 


Finally as evidence for the continued existence of the theme as 
a rhetorical commonplace, further examples of which will be cited 
below, may be cited Dracont., de Raptu. Helenae (Romulea, VIII), 
vv. 516 sq., where Paris says to Helen: 


. . . Si talis erit quam forte merebor 
Uxorem, sic blanda genis, sic ore modesto, 


Tali semper ego dignatus coniuge felix 

Non desim: famuler supplex et iussus adorem, 
Conubio servus veniam sub lege mariti 

Nocte dieque pavens, quidnam velit illa iubere 
Quae specie fulgente micat. 


These words describe very accurately Erec’s attitude toward 
his wife (cf. vv. 2438 sq.) : 


A sa fame aloit donoiier. 
De li fist s’amie et sa drue, etc. 


That Chrétien was, moreover, perfectly familiar with our theme 
is shown by a passage in Jvain, 2484 sq., where Gawain rebukes 
Ivain for his uxoriousness, and no better statement of the text can 
be found than vv. 2484-6: 


. . . Seroiz vos or de ceus 
Qui por lor fames valent mains? 


It may be objected, however, that this conclusion follows natu- 
rally from the Celtic fairy-mistress situation, and the same objection 
can be raised, of course, against any evidence drawn from poetry 
which may have been influenced by Chrétien or by any fairy-mistress 
story. It is necessary, therefore, to draw our evidence from 
sources which cannot possibly have undergone such influence, and 
to show that this idea, that love produces sloth, was so prevalent, 
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independent of Celtic fairy-mistress stories, as to render unnec- 
essary the hypothesis, unsupported as it is by any evidence in the 
story itself, that Enide is a rationalized fée and Erec her mortal 
victim. 

By the side of Gawain’s preachment in Jvain, we may place an 
example taken from an entirely different sphere, the de Nugis 
Curialium of Walter Map.’ In the introduction to his famous 
Epistula ad Ruffinum Philosophum, in which Walter fulminates 
against marriage, he says of Ruffinus: “totum erat proci, nihil 
philosophi. . . . Uxorari tendebat, non amari; Mars nolebat fieri, 
sed Mulciber,” a description which fits exactly both Erec and Ivain. 
The letter itself, which is filled with examples of men of old who 
had fallen victims to woman’s wiles, is based upon the tractate of 
St. Jerome against Jovinian, and Jerome in turn drew largely from 
the lost books of Theophrastus and Seneca on marriage.® It is to 
be noted especially that one of the arguments which Jerome adduces 
against marriage (bk. I, ch. 30) is this very one of uxoriousness, 
of the husband’s sloth from o’er-much love. He quotes in illustra- 
tion a story from Seneca about a man, 


qui exiturus in publicum fascia uxoris pectus colligabat et ne 
puncto quidem horae praesentia eius carere poterat (cf. Erec, 2449, 
“Mout petit de li s’esloignoit”), potionemque nullam nisi alterius 
tactam labris vir et uxor hauriebant, alia deinceps non minus inepta 
facientes, in quae improvida vis ardentis adfectus erumpebat :—unde 
et Sextius in sententiis: adulter est, inquit, in suam uxorem amator 
ardentior. 


All that needs to be said on this phase of the question can be 
found in Pascal’s essay, “ Antifemminismo medievale,’’® especially 
pp. 164 sq., and it will suffice.to quote, as a convenient summary 
of the teaching of preachers and philosophers on this subject, the 
following words from Brunetto Latini, Li Livres dou Tresor, ed. 
Chabaille, bk. II, pt. II, ch. Ixxxix: 


Il avaient maintefoiz que amor les seurprent si fort que il 
n’ont nul pooir de soi meismes, ainz abandonent et duer et cors a 
l’amor d’une feme, et en ceste maniere perdent il lor sens, si que il 
ne voient goute. 


7 Cf, the edition of James, Oxford, 1914, p. 142. 

8 On this matter cf. Bock, Aristoteles, Theophrastus, Seneca de matrimonio, 
Leipzig. Studien, xix, 1899. 

9In his Poesia Latina Medievale, vii. 
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In all these preachments against woman and marriage, certain 
stock examples are employed to illustrate the power of love—a fact 
which in itself is sufficient to prove the traditional character of the 
theme—and among these examples the warrior (knight) who falls 
into sloth because of love occupies an important place. Brunetto, 
in the passage referred to, cites to point his moral Adam, Solomon, 
Aristotle,’ Merlin, and, for the warrior, Samson; and Samson who 
“laid his head upon a woman’s knee”’™ is a favorite example, not 
only in the writings of the Church Fathers,’* but in the writings of 
all who wished to moralize on the power of love. Hence in Gower, 
Conf. Am., VI, 94, Samson is an example of the drunkenness of 
love, and in the moralizing writer of the English romance, King 
Alisaundre,‘* Samson’s experience with Delilah is quoted as a 
parallel to Alexander the Great’s experience with Candace; for 
Alexander, he tells us, vv. 7726 sq. : 


dude al the ladyes wille, 
Undur covertour ful stille, 
Mony nyght and mony day, 
Thus they du den heore play. 
In halle a-day, he sat hire by, 
And anyght in bedde sikerly. 


That the author of this romance or his source’* was perfectly 


10 The story of this wise man’s “ love-sickness” is told in the charming Lai 
d’Aristote of Henri d’Andeli; cf. Rom., xv, 630. There is also a German ver- 
sion, Aristoteles und Phillis, lately edited by Campion, Mod. Phil., xiii, pp. 107 
sq. Our theme is thus referred to in vv. 446 sq.: 

wibes kunst ist Ane zil. 
daz si vil wol bewzret 
von wiben wart erveret 
Adam unde Samson, 
Davit unde Salomén 

. unde die besten alle. 

Cf. Campion’s note for other references. 

11 Ambrose, de Off. Ministr., ii, 26. 

12 Cf., e. g., St. Chrysost., Hom. ad Philip., iii, 17; ad Ps. iv, 13; St. August., 
Serm., 364; Ambrose, I. c. For the mystical interpre‘tion of his experience with 
Delilah, which was rather a hard nut for the Fathers to crack, cf. St. August., 
de Mirab. Sacr. Script., ii, 6; Ambrose, de Spirt. Sanc. 

18 Edited by Weber, English Metrical Romances, v. i. 

14On this matter, cf. Meyer, Alex. le Gr., etc., ii, 204 sq.; Engl. Stud., xiii, 
145 sq.; Z. f. franz. Spr., xl, p. 187. The moral is not drawn in the French ro- 
mance, Li Romans d’Alexandre, by Lambert li Tors and Alexandre de Bernay, 
nor in the German version by Lamprecht, nor in Julius Valerius. 
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familiar with the many sermons on our theme is clear from the 
exempla which he cites (vv. 7707 sq.) ; by the side of Samson an 
Delilah he places Adam and Eve, David, Solomon; cf. the passage 
from Benoit, cited below. 

Tradition has been much more lenient with Alexander in this 
matter than with another Greek hero, Achilles, who, because of his 
passion for Polyxena, is perhaps the favorite example of a brave 
warrior reduced to sloth through love. This example is especially 
interesting because we can trace the tradition definitely to the 
rhetorical schools, the literature depending therefrom, and to its 
final source, Alexandrian Greek. 

In the mediaeval story of the fall of Troy, Achilles is made to 
withdraw from the fight because of his love for Polyxena, the 
daughter of Priam, and to meet his death by going unarmed to dis- 
cuss with Priam his marriage with her. This account rests pri- 
marily upon Dictys, Epherm. Bell. Tro., I11, 2 sq., but it was com- 
mon also in the earlier literature, especially that of the rhetorical 
schools, from the Alexandrian period on.*® The moral is obvious 
and we find it drawn as early as Fulgentius, who in his allegoriza- 
tion of the story remarks (Mitologiarum, Lib. III, 7) : “ monstrat 
quod humana virtus quamvis ad omnia munita tamen libidinis 
ictibus subiacet patula,” and “ Amor peregrinari faciat mentes ab 
ingenio suo.” Later writers of course enlarge on the moral. 
Benoit, Roman de Troie, punctuates his long description of Achilles’ 
“ lovesickness,” vv. 17545 sq., with frequent references to the om- 
nipotence of love, such, for example, as vv.18044 sq., where Achilles 
exclaims : 

Qui est qui contre amor est sage? 
Co ne fu pas Fortis Sanson, 

Li reis Daviz ne Salemon, 

Cil qui de sen fu soverains 

Sor toz autres homes humains. 
Qu’en puis jo mais, se jo desvei, 
Se jo refail, se jo folei? 


And finally, after the Greeks have refused to follow his advice 
that they leave Troy, on the ground that a brave man should fight 


15 Cf. the references cited in the lexicons of Roscher and of Pauly-Wissowa 
under Achilleus. 
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to the death (18383-3), and he has withdrawn to his tent and for- 
bidden his men to harm any of the Trojans, the poet draws his 
moral (18443 sq.) : 


C’est [l. Cest] devié lor fait Achillés, 
Se il mesfait, qu’en puet il mais, 
Quant cil li tout sen e mesure, 
Qui ne guarde lei ne dreiture, 
Noblece, honesté ne parage? 

Qui est qui vers Amors est sage? 
Co n’est il pas ne ne puet estre: 
En Amors a trop grevos maistre ; 
Trop par lit grevose lecon. 

Co parut bien a Salemon: 

Mout monta poi vers lui sis sens. 
De trestoz homes fait ses buens: 
Creance e fei, pere e seignor 

En ont ja relenqui plusor, 

E granz terres e granz pais. 

Qui tres bien est d’amor espris, 

Il n’a en sei sen ne reison. 

Ensi, par iceste acheison, 

Laissa armes danz Achillés: 
Blasmez en fu lonc tens aprés. 


Neither the story nor the moral loses anything in Guido delle 
Colonne’s version.*® Thus he emphasizes the powerlessness of 
Achilles in the face of his love by making him bewail the fact that 
he, whom Hector could not overcome, is vanquished by a “ fragilis 
puella,” a touch which is due to Ovid (cf. below), and is repeated 


by Lydgate, Troy Book, IV, 551 sq. Guido expresses the moral 
in the following words: 


est enim mos omnium amatorum ut amoris vulneribus obcecati 
honoris laudes effugiant putantes eorum amatricibus displicere 
etiam si cum magna ignominia a bonorum operum laudibus contin- 
geret abstinere. 


Lydgate’s sermon is longer, IV, 1534 sq., but his moral is the 
same. 


16 The only copy accessible to me is one among the incunabula in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont marked, “edita Argentinae 1494, Petri Burmanni, Jun.” The 
passages in question are found in K 2 sq. 
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The great popularity of this story as illustrating the sloth of 
lovers is shown by a reference to it in Gower, Confessio Amantis, 
IV, 1614 sq. The Confessor is preaching against idleness in love, 
and his text is given in these Latin words, which should be set 
beside the speech of Gawain to Ivain, referred to above: the lesson 
certainly is the same: 


Quem probat armorum probitas Venus approbat, et quem 
Torpor habet reprobum reprobat illa virum. 

Vecors segnicies insignia nescit amoris, 
Nam piger ad brauium tardius ipse venit. 


The Confessor tells his pupil how necessary it is that the lover 
spare not himself for the sake of his beloved, bids him travel over 
great seas and do brave deeds in order that she might hear men 
talk “of his provesce” and 


. . wot wel, for hir sake 
That he no travail wol forsake (1644). 


The Lover replies that for his part 


me were levere hir love winne 
Than Kaire and al that is ther inne (1658), 


and concludes his objections to the Confessor’s text: 


And thus for oght is yit befalle, 
An ydel man I wol me calle 
As after myn entendement, 


words which are a very clear echo of the Roman poets quoted 


above. The young man supports his arguments by citing the case 
of Achilles who 


lefte hise armes . . 
At Troie for Polixena 
Upon hire love whanne he fell (1694).*" 
17 Interesting is the treatment of this story in Froissart, Le Joli Buisson de 
Jonece, 625 sq.; note vv. 686: 
Il het la guerre, il fuit les armes, 
Ne voelt porter lance ne targe. 


Against this effect of love Gower has another sermon in Le Miroir de l’omme, 
22813 sq. 
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As far as this mediaeval story goes, therefore, Achilles is made 
to follow the advice given him by Breseis in the passage from Ovid 
quoted above; he is, in short, the “mollis vir,” which, says Ovid 
(Trist., Il, 411), the older poets made him. 

Ovid is alluding here to the erotic treatment, Alexandrian in 
origin, of the Achilles-Deidamia story, according to which the hero 
was content, because of his love for Deidamia—she is made his 
wife in some versions'*—to spend his days with her in idle dalliance 


dressed as a maid (cf. Claud., Epith. de Nupt. Hon. Aug., 16 sq.) : 


Scyria sic tenerum virgo flammebat Achillem 
Fraudis adhuc expers bellatricesque docebat 
Ducere fila manus et, mox quos horruit Ide, 
Thessalicos roseo nectebat pollici crines. 


Compare the fine treatment of this theme in Statius, Achilleis, 
bk. I, and note Ovid, A. A., I, 682, where the usual version is given. 
In ancient literature “mollis Achilles” is paralleled by “ mollis 
Hercules,” for, beginning with Alexandrian literature,’® this 
mighty man of war is also made to renounce his warlike deeds 
because of his love for a woman, in this case Omphale, and to live 
with her as her slave. So the historian Euphorus” told the tale, and 
succeeding poets and preachers”! do not fail to make the most of the 
situation. The comic poets use the story to illustrate the wife-ruled 
husband (Terence, Eunuch., 1027 sq.; cf. Luc., Dial. Deor., 13, 2), 
Seneca, to illustrate the power of love (cf. Herc. Oet., 374 sq.) : 
Hospes Timoli lydiam fovit nurum 
Et amore captus ad leves sedit colos, etc., 


especially the chorus on this theme in Phaedra, 280 sq.; vv. 322- 
329 deal with Hercules who 


posuit ... 
. minax vasti spolium leonis 
Passus aptari digitis zmaragdos 
Et dari legem rudibus capillis. 


18 Cf. Schol. ad Hom., Il, 19, 326; Eustath., ad /1., p. 1187, 15; Philostr., Her., 
20, 5, who follows this version, is careful to remove all reference to his hero’s 
“ mollities.” 

19 Cf. Wilomowitz-Moellendorff, Herakles?, pp. 71 sq. 

20In Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec., i, p. 235. 

21 There is a bitter arraignment of Achilles and Hercules for their effemi- 
nacy in Tertullian, de Pallio, ch. iv. 
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Fulgentius, Mith., II, 2, draws the same moral from this tale 
as he drew from the tale of Achilles, namely, “ quod libido quamvis 
etiam invictam possit superare virtutem.” Finally we must not 
overlook the fact that in Ovid we have a letter from Deianira to 
Hercules (Her., IX) in which the indignant wife bitterly upbraids 
her lord as one 


Quem non mille ferae, quem non Stheneleius hostis, 
Non potuit Iuno vincere vincit Amor 


(25 sq.; compare Guido’s words of Achilles, quoted above), con- 
trasts his deeds of glory with his present state of shame, in which, 
a “mollis vir” (72), he sits clad in oriental finery spinning wool 
for his beauteous lady (77). 

It is worthy of note that in this story of Ovid, as in the Erec, 
it is gossip (Fama, cf. vv. 3, 73, 119) which makes the woman 
speak and upbraid her husband, and it is this same gossip, it should 
be remembered, that brings about the same result in the Aeneas- 
Dido story as told by Vergil; cf. Aen., IV, 298. For in this story, 
the situation is, in spite of Professor Nitze’s flat denial (p. 458, 
n.), that of the Erec. Aeneas, like Erec, gives up all knightly en- 
deavor, is false to his ideal, because of his love for a woman; like 
Erec he finds his only pleasure in the company of his beloved, and 
gossip speaks the same truths concerning him that it speaks of Erec; 
cf. Aen., IV, 191 sq. with Erec, 2434 sq. It is unnecessary to as- 
sume that the Aeneas-Dido episode was the direct source of the 
Erec-Enide story, although it is not improbable; that Chrétien, how- 
ever, was familiar with it is clear from his reference to it in his 
Erec, 5339 sq.,2* but he must have been familiar also with the 
Achilles-Polyxena story as related by Benoit, with Ovid certainly 
if not with Statius and Seneca, and with the numerous references 
in clerical and secular writings to the theme that love for a maiden 
may overthrow the strongest man, and make a sluggard of the 
bravest knight. 

It may not have been due to chance, therefore, that Chrétien, 
after he has described the prowess of Erec at the tournament held 
in connection with his wedding with Enide, just before he sets out 
to his home, where he falls a prey to sloth because of his love, should 


22 Cf. the references given by Professor Nitze, p. 458 and notes. 
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compare him to three heroes of the past who suffered from woman’s 
wiles, Solomon, Samson, Alexander; vv. 2266 sq. : 


Il sanbloit Assalon de face, 
Et de la langue Salemon, 
Et de fierte sanbloit Sanson, 
Et de doner et de despandre 
Fu parauz le roi Alixandre. 


I realize, of course, that these comparisons were proverbial, but 
the choice was not inevitable®* and the very position of the simile, 
coming as it does just before the hero’s fall, is evidence, it seems 
to me, that Chrétien chose these three heroes and not others, and 
put the simile where it is rather than make it a part of his descrip- 
tion of Erec, vv. 82 sq., because the experience of these three with 
love was similar to his hero’s experience and because Erec, even 
though combining in his person the wisdom, the strength, the glory 
of them all, was none the less to become a sluggard through love. 

This interpretation, which makes of Chrétien’s poem a logical, 
consistent whole, renders unnecessary the a priori assumption, 
which, it seems to me, is entirely unwarranted by the facts, that the 
Celtic fairy-mistress story had, by Chrétien’s time, become so en- 
tirely dissociated from its environment, so completely rationalized, 
as to produce a story in which not a trace of the imperious fée re- 
mains. If, indeed, there had survived on French soil no other 
stories except those of the type of the Erec-Enide episode, I doubt 
very much whether the Celtic fairy-mistress story would ever have 
been suggested as a source. The latter type of story, moreover, 
fails utterly to account for Erec’s harsh treatment of his wife, which 
is fundamentally opposed to the fairy-mistress idea. Erec’s be- 
havior is, on the other hand, entirely in harmony with the theme of 
the lover’s sloth here postulated, for, with the introduction of a 
moral idea, the awakening of the hero to his fault, only one of two 
solutions was artistically possible; either the hero had to leave the 
lady, as in the Aeneas-Dido story, as told by Vergil, or, as in Chré- 
tien’s Erec, he had to prove by deeds that his knightly honor was 


23 Other heroes are also proverbial; thus, in Flamenca, 1579 sq., we find 
Ulysses the type of wisdom, Hector of bravery, Paris of beauty. 
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not sacrificed to his self-centered love.2* Hence results the value of 
the episode dealing with the life of Erec and Enide in the castle of 
Penevric, which, as I have noted, is a replica of their life in Erec’s 
own home, and of the Joie de la Cour; taken together these furnish 
concrete evidence that the moral awakening of the hero is a real 
awakening, that his love, although as great as before, no longer 
brings sloth, but acts as an incentive to high endeavor and makes 
him willing to face deadly peril for the sake of knightly glory. 
M. B. OGLE 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
Burlington, Vermont. 


24 An interesting parallel to the husband’s sloth and his proof of his wife is 
furnished by a Spanish tale in El Conde Lucanor, cap. v, pp. 27 sq., in the edition 
of Keller, Stuttgart, 1839. The setting is, of course, entirely different; cf. Rock- 
wood, Rom. REev., vii, 1916, pp. 235 sq., and note his references for examples of 
the testing of a wife. I have refrained from citing the Rinaldo-Armida episode 
as an example of the knight’s sloth from love since, although it is conceded to 
have been derived from the Ulysses-Calypso story, it may have been influenced 
by French versions of the fairy-mistress story. 


THE MOTIF OF THE VACANT STAKE IN FOLKLORE 
AND ROMANCE! 


HE human heads displayed on the battlements of the castle of 
medieval romance, or impaled on stakes surrounding the house 
of an enchantress or ogre in marchen, give the decisive touch to the 
grim reputation of the occupant. This descriptive detail has been 
cited from time to time as evidence for the place of origin, in a par- 
ticular land or under distinctive circumstances, of the story contain- 
ing it; but, except from the point of view of the anthropologist, no 
one has commented on its wide distribution. In the general form— 
that in which there is no mention of a vacant place for the reception 
of an additional head—the motif is practically universal, and conse- 
quently can not be employed as evidence for the place or time of 
origin of a given episode. I shall, however, point out certain strik- 
ing limitations of the distribution of a special form of the motif— 
that in which one or more spaces, corresponding in number to the 
adventurers in the tale, are declared to be vacant. 

For the narrators of other days this grisly row of heads was as 
a matter of fact something only too familiar; to-day it is a feature 
fantastic rather than realistic. But where did its use in story origi- 
nate? The ultimate origin and distribution of the rite or custom of 
decapitation lie too far afield to be of any help in answering this 
question.” The immediate origin is to be sought, it is clear, in the 
well-attested practise of spitting the head of an enemy or of a crim- 
inal on a stake in public view. (The end to be gained by this pro- 
cedure need not now concern us.) Every locality where this custom 
was familiar or was reflected in widespread tales has been proposed 
as the place of ultimate origin. The champions of any given theory 
have not usually troubled themselves about other possibilities. The 

1] am indebted to Professors G. L. Kittredge and F. N. Robinson for valu- 
able suggestions and references. 

2 Abundant references are to be found in A. Reinach, Les Tétes Coupées et 
les Trophées en Gaule, Revue celtique, XXXIV, 38 ff., 253 ff. (cited hereafter as 
Reinach) ; see also Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, 147- 
194. 
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first suggestion—and the most popular and widely accepted ever 
since—assigns the origin of the motif to those classical and Oriental 
tales in which a wooer unsuccessful in guessing a riddle forfeits his 
head.* Further, those Latin and Greek stories of suitors decapi- 
tated for failure in athletic feats have been adduced.* The possi- 
bility of origin in Oriental, especially Moslem, custom and story has 
been only hesitatingly advanced as a general postulate, although the 
editors of the Deutsches Heldenbuch are quite certain of its applica- 
tion to the instances in Ortnit.5 The case for Celtic lands has been 
presented with a generous array of evidence by Professors Schofield 
and A. C. L. Brown.® And lastly the editors of the Anmerkungen 


3 Especially important are Apollonius and the Oriental Turandot, cf. Grundt- 
vig, Danmarks gamle Folkeviser, 1V, 52; Tardel, Untersuchungen zu den Spiel- 
mannsepen, Rostock Diss., Schwerin (1894), 44 f. H. Schneider (Die Gedichte 
und die Saga von Wolfdietrich, 268) among others accepts this explanation of 
the origin. For the distribution of tales of this type see Chauvin, Bibliographie 
des ouvrages arabes, V, 191-193; Bolte and Polivka, Anmerkungen zu den Kin- 
der- und Hausmarchen, I, 188-202 (No. 22); Child, English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, I, 417; Hammer, Rosendél, Stuttgart (1813), II, 287 ff. (No. 156). 

4 Particularly the story of Oenomaus, cf. Reinach, 40, n. 1, 45, n. 4 and 
especially 47, n. 5; Preller, Griechische Mythologie, II, 385; F. Ritschl, Opuscula 
philologica, I, 809; Folk-Lore, XV, 377, 380. On the story of Marpessa, which 
is similar in this regard, See Welcker, Die griechischen Tragédien, I, 354. 

The oscilla (masks hung on trees to promote fertility; possibly a survival 
of human sacrifice) have also been brought into the discussion. On them see 
Folk-Lore, IV, 6; VIII, 75; XXI, 142, 147; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 63; 
Reinach, 277, n. 3; W. Henderson, Folk-lore of the Northern Counties, 157 note; 
Aubrey, Remains of Gentilisme (Folk-lore Soc. ed.), 184; Gervaise of Tilbury, 
Otia Imperialia (ed. Liebrecht), 86 note*. 

5 Amelung and Janicke, III, p. xxix (remarks on Ortnit, str. 19, 375). For 
instances which show Oriental influence (other than Turandot) see Siete Infantes 
de Lara (G. Paris, Poémes et légendes, 237) ; Swan, Select Tales from the Gesta 
Romanorum, Queen Semiramis, 212; Spitta Bey, Contes arabes modernes, 116; 
R. F. Burton, First Footsteps in East Africa, ch. VIII, etc. In Spitta Bey the 
number of heads is “ forty less one,” but this does not imply that there was a 
vacant place. Thirty-nine is a “typical” number which is especially frequent 
in this collection, cf. W. F. Kirby in R. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand 
Nights and a Night, XVII (Supplemental Nights, V), 373. 

6 Schofield, (Harvard) Studies and Notes, IV, 175 f. (with the reservation 
that the motif is not exclusively Celtic) ; Brown, ibid., VIII, 137 note. Further 
instances are: Stokes, The Violent Deaths of Goll and Garb in Revue Celtique, 
XIV, 420, §49; The Death of Muirchetach mac Erca, ibid., XXIII, 415, § 27; 
The Battle of Allan, ibid., XXIV, 61, §20; J. Loth, Les Mabinogion,? I, 346; 
Seumas MacManus, Jn Chimney Corners, 44; O’Grady, Silva Gadelica, Il, 144 
(Windisch, Irische Texte, Accallam na Senorach, IV, 1, 288); K. Meyer, Battle 
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su den Kinder- und Hausmarchen suggest the possibility that the 
motif is due in some cases to Germanic practises.’ It should be 
abundantly evident that the motif can not be used to prove that a 


given story originated in a particular country or under particular in- 
fluences.® 


In what thus far has been said the special form of the motif (a 
place or places for the reception of heads are said to be vacant) has 
been omitted. This form, the motif of the vacant stake, goes a step 
beyond those descriptions in which the number of skulls is of no 
particular consequence and in which there are no expressly men- 
tioned vacancies. It shows artistic forethought in preparing a 
climax. We do not know what to fear should the stakes receive 
their complement of heads. The situation is comparable to those 
tales in which only heroes fulfilling certain conditions are qualified 
to break the spell and all but the last of which heroes have tried 
and failed.® In both cases there is a deliberate adapting of the ma- 
terial to a clearly foreseen purpose. 


of Venry, 79; Rhys and D. B. Jones, Welsh People, 276; Scottish Historical Re- 
view, IV, 3. The passage in Crowe, Journal of the Royal Historical and Ar- 
chaeological Soc. of Ireland, 1871, 371 (the oldest instance) is more conveniently 
accessible in Zimmer, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, XXX, 253 or Thur- 
neysen, Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, IX, 106. 

7 Bolte and Polivka, II, 275 (No. 8). See also Baesecke, Der Miinchner 
Oswald (Germanistische Abhandlungen, XXVIII, 263), and C. S. Burne, Shrop- 
shire Folklore, 241, 423 f.; Orvar Oddssaga in Rafn, Fornaldar Ségur, Il, 285. 

One recalls also the Neidstange (a head displayed on a stake to show hos- 
tility), on which see Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie,* 38, 550, III, 190; Andree, 
Ethnographische Parallelen, 1, 127; W. Henderson, op. cit., 29 f.; E. H. Meyer, 
Germanische Mythologie, Berlin, 1891, p. 115, and Mythologie der Germanen, 47, 
147, 476; K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, I, 224; Mitteilungen des 
nordbéhmischen Exkursionsklubs, XXIV, 86. 

The carving of heads on gables (in lieu of foundation-sacrifice?) may also 
be compared, see Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, 291; Folk-Lore, XI, 322, 437; 
Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir-Volkskunde, XX, 72. For references on head-taking 
among Germanic peoples see Uhland, Alte hoch- und niederdeutsche Volkslieder, 
IV (Anmerkungen), 32, n. 63. 

8 Further instances are collected by R. Kohler, in Kleinere Schriften, I, 410; 
add to them the following: Avowing of Arthur, str. 17; W. Grimm, Altdanische 
Heldenlieder, 110; Child, English and Scottish Popular Ballads, No. 83: Child 
Maurice, B, str. 14; Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore, 144-158; Slavia, 1, 3, 23 
(cited in Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., I, 377, No. 43); Anthropology and the 
Classics (ed. R. R. Marett), 83; Notes and Queries, 8th ser., v, 33; Herodotus, 
IV, 103, etc. 

°E. g., Perlesvaus, see Kittredge, op. cit., 54 f. Professor John L. Lowes 
suggests comparison with the Siege Perilous of Arthurian romance. 
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The instances of the motif of the vacant stake may for con- 
venience be divided at first into two groups, Celtic and non-Celtic. 
The oldest example on Celtic soil goes back only to the late Middle 
Ages.’° The oldest instances are those in the French and German 
Arthurian romances.1! The motif also occurs in the Wolfdietrich 
epics in an episode whose nearest parallel and probable source is in 
the German Arthurian epic of Lanszelet.'1*» The examples in modern 
Celtic folklore, especially in Irish marchen, are, comparatively speak- 
ing, very numerous and are very varied in details.1* The motif is 


10 The Adventures of Art, Son of Conn (ed. R. I. Best), Eriu, III, 166, § 20 
(justice is done by placing the lady’s head on the vacant stake, p. 171, § 27). 

11 Most important is the much-discussed passage in Erec (Welsh, Loth, Les 
Mabinogion,2 II, 182; Chretien de Troyes, vv. 5780 ff.) on which see Paris, 
Romania, XX, 155; Philipot, ibid.. XXV, 260; R. Edens, Erec-Geraint, Diss., 
Rostock, 1910, 128. In the Old French the vacant stake is said (v. 5812) to be 
due to magic, an explanation which ruins the effectiveness of the motif. The 
Welsh has two vacant stakes, which, according to Philipot, can not be original. 
It is clear that neither the French nor the Welsh shows the primitive form of 
the motif. The Prose Erec (Foerster, Erec und Enide, Halle, 1890, 288) reads: 
“Tl trouva vng arbre chargie de testes de cheualiers, ouquel pendoit un cor;” 
this misses the point entirely. 

See further: La Mule sanz Frain, v. 435 (here the motif is “borrowed 
scenery,” cf. Kittredge, op. cit., 246) and the MHG. translation in Heinrich von 
dem Tiirlin, Din Créne, v. 12, 952 (the magician’s head is put on the vacant 
stake, vv. 13, 384 ff.) ; Livre d’Artus, summarised by Freymond, Zeitschrift fiir 
franzdsische Sprache, XVII, 46, §68 and 65, § 111 (the remark that a new stake 
is set up so that one may always be vacant is a stupid misapprehension of the 
nature of the motif). 

12Jn the B text (ed. Amelung and Janicke, Deutsches Heldenbuch, III, 256, 
str. 5905) the motif has the usual form; in ‘the K text (ibid., III, 155, str. 265) 
there is no mention of a vacant stake; in the printed Heldenbuch (ed. A. von 
Keller, 361) which is a derivative of B, there is something similar to the 
sophistication of the Livre d’Artus, viz., the enchanter is surprised to see the new 
vacant pinnacle. The clumsiness with which the motif is handled is instructive 
and significant. 

On the origin of the episode see H. Schneider, Die Gedichte und die Saga von 
Wolfdietrich, 261, 281, 318, 326; he compares Lanzelet, vv. 1114 ff. and Gaufrey, 
vv. 3574 ff. Dr. Arthur G. Brodeur calls my attention to the similarity of certain 
passages in the Arabian Nights (trans. G. Weil, Stuttgart, 1838, 65th Night, I, 
253; trans. R. F. Burton, 508th Night, V, 344 f. and 675-676th Night, VII, 82-84), 
which however do not have the heads on stakes at all. 

13 Unless otherwise specified the number of spikes is not given and only one 
is vacant. The examples are: MacInnes and Nutt, Hero Tales, Argyllshire 
Series, II, 79, A King of Albainn (2 vacant); Campbell, Popular Tales of the 
West Highlands, 1, 312, The History of the Cearbharnach; ibid., III, 202, No. 66, 
The Story of Conall Gulban; Zeitschrift fiir celtische Philologie, 1, 488, The 
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familiar to the Irish story-teller in combination with a number of 
tales—a point whose significance will appear later. A very curious 
form of the motif appears in an untranslated Irish tale entitled the 
Three Ravens.‘* The successful adventurer (a leech) would in the 
event of his failure have supplied the hundredth head and therewith 
the cap to the pile in the court-yard. Heaps of heads or skulls are 
common enough in Ireland and elsewhere’® but this adaptation cor- 
responding to the vacant stake is unique; the marchen is known in 
Scotland with the ordinary form of the motif.® 

The non-Celtic examples of the motif of the vacant stake are 
fairly abundant. They fall into two classes: those in variants of 
Das Meerhischen (Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmiarchen, No. 191) 
and scattering, unrelated instances. Of these two groups the first 
is the more important.’* In that médrchen the penalty of decapita- 
tion is attached to failure in concealing oneself from the sharp eyes 
of the witch, the sought-for bride, or the enchanter. The heads of 


Shining Sword and the Knowledge of the Cause of the One Story about Woman; 
Curtin, Myths, The Son of the King of Erin, 37 (700 spikes); ibid., 114, The 
Shee an Gannon and the Gruagach Gaire (12 iron spikes) ; ibid., 193, Shaking 
Head (300 stakes; see also variants in Larminie, West Irish Folk-Tales, 158 f. 
(1 vacant tree in wood) and Celtic Magazine, XIII, 25 (5 poles) ); Curtin, Hero 
Tales, 66, Saudan Og and Young Conal (3 poles); ibid., 381, Blaiman, Son of 
Apple (“Few were the spikes without heads on them”); J. G. Campbell, The 
Fians, Argyllshire Series, IV, 261 (20 score poles, 3 vacant); Carleton, Traits 
and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, I, 28 (365 hooks in a Forbidden Chamber; 
variant in Campbell, Popular Tales, 1, 51 (cave and 100 stakes); the variant in 
Indian Antiquary, VIII, 288 lacks the motif). 

14 Patrick O’Leary, Leabhairinni, No. 13, Na Tri Preachain, Dublin, 1908. 

157 have noted: Ward-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, 1, 328; 
(Esquimaux) K. Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North, 149; (Torres 
Straits) Folk-Lore, I, 57; Pedroso, Portuguese Folk-Tales, 104; (other mem- 
bers without explicit mention of heads) Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, dist. 
II, ch. xi (ed. Wright, p. 79) and Kpurraééi:a, III, 375. 

16 Campbell, Popular Tales, I, 312. 

17 Haltrich, Deutsche Volksmarchen aus dem Sachsenlande in Siebenbiirgen, 
No. 38; A. and A. Schott, Walachische Marchen, No. 17 (a helpful horse is sub- 
stituted for the three animals) ; L. Saineanu, Basmele Romane, 634; Wuk Karad- 
schitch, Volksmarchen der Serben, No. 4, p. 35; W. H. Jones and L. L. Kropf, 
Folk-Tales of the Magyars, 253. Celtic instances (Carleton, Traits, I, 28 and 
Campbell, Popular Tales, I, 51) have been cited, n. 13. 

For a conspectus of the variants of this marchen see Bolte and Polivka, 
op. cit., Il, 21-29 (No. 62); R. Kohler, Kleinere Schriften, I, 161-175; Ritters- 
haus, Die neuislindischen Volksmarchen, 42 ff. 
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the unsuccessful suitors are displayed to terrify other adventurers ; 
and at the time of the hero’s coming but one place remains vacant. 
He is aided by three grateful animals, which, after two failures, 
hide him in the shape of a louse under the hair of the searcher. In 
three tales the procedure is reversed, viz., the hero must find the 
mares of Baba Yaga, and in this task he has the same three help- 
ers.1§ A Rumanian tale in which the suitor must tell where the girl 
has been also belongs to this type.*® The motif of the vacant stake 
in the Balkan (Serbian and Rumanian) tales is characterized by an 
ingenious and terrifying detail—the vacant stake cries aloud for its 
head. 

In a number of cases the motif has been borrowed, although we 
can not always be certain of the source. Thus in a Cossack tale*® 
the wooer, who fails in three tasks (sifting corn, finding a ring lost 
in the sea, and bending a bow), loses his head. The successful ad- 
venturer has twenty comrades, and at the moment of their arrival 
“twenty huge pillars in front of the gate” are still vacant. Here 
the motif is clumsily employed, for the coincidence in a score of 
vacancies strains our credulity. The form with twenty empty places 
could not have developed unless the ordinary type with a single one 
had been familiar.2* Consequently this instance only shows that the 
motif was well-known, and gives no indication of its origin or orig- 
inal associations. The appearance of the motif in a Russian Beauty 
and the Beast tale seems also to point in the same direction.** 

The description of Pohjola in the Kalevala contains mention of 
a vacant stake.** The conception underlying this portion of the epic 
and a number of details, other than the one that interests us, have 
been shown to be Swedish in origin,?* but I can not trace them 

18 Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales, London, 1873, 93; Brueyre, Contes populaires 
de la Russie, Maria Morewna, 97; (Rumanian) Saineanu, op. cit., 462 (begins 
with the Water of Life). In the Russian tales the helpful animals are a bird, 
a lioness and a bee; the bee drives the mares from their concealment in the sea. 

19 Saineanu, op. cit., 778. 

20 Bain, Cossack Fairy Tales, 268. 


21 Philipot has used this argument to prove that the ‘wo vacancies in the 
Welsh Erec are unoriginal, see n. 11. 

22 Schiefner, Orient und Occident, II, 539-541; cf. Bolte and Polivka, op. cit., 
II, 239 (Kinder- und Hausmarchen, No. 88). 

23 Kalevala, trans. Schiefner, Rune 26, vv. 315-322 (trans. Kirby, II, 9). 

24 Billson, Folk-Lore, V1, 335-337. 
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further. An Indonesian instance need cause us little concern.2> The 
miarchen in question does not conform to any of the types we have 
discussed. However, the culture of the island where this tale was 
collected has been subject to European influence for forty years.”* 
Until the contrary can be shown, this instance must remain under 
the strong suspicion of European origin. In certain Serbian epics 
it has been shown that the motif is a borrowing from the Wolf- 
dietrich epics, with some admixture of historical tradition in the 
choice of numbers.** The passage in Ipiresci’s collection shows 
only the familiarity of the narrator with the motif as a common- 
place.** He uses it to increase the horror as to the old woman, and 
no reason is given for the presence of heads on stakes about her hut, 
nor are tasks to be accomplished hinted at. Indeed the narrator 
speaks only as an afterthought of this stake crying for its head. 

In a summary of an Oriental version of the Robbery of the 
King’s Treasury the following passage occurs: 


The first thief went directly to the place of execution, where he 
saw three robbers impaled upon stakes, and a fourth stake vacant 
close by. . . . The thief who had followed . . . climbed up the 
vacant stake and seated himself upon it.?® 


Here is a vacant stake to be sure, but not of the sort for which 
we are looking. In this story the empty place affords the narrator 
a chance for a bit of bravado, but there is no hint of a climactic force 
in its use. Execution by impalement is Oriental,®*° and nothing sim- 
ilar to the vacant stake occurs in the variants of this widespread tale, 
so far as they are accessible to me.** 


25 Bezemer, Volksdichtung aus Indonesien, 251. 

26 Bezemer (p. 230) says: “Die Sprache der genannten Inseln .. . ver- 
dankt dieser Missionsarbeit ihre litterarische Bliite und Entwicklung.” 

27 Simonovic, Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, XXXVI, 73-78. 

28 Tegende saii Basmele Romanilorii, Bucharest (1882), 260. 

2° Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions, Il, 154; the original (J. Scott, 
Bahar i Danush) has been inaccessible to the present writer. 

80 Von Mansberg, Die antike Hinrichtung am Pfahl oder Kreuz, in Zeit- 
schrift fiir Kulturgeschichte, 4te Folge, VII, 52-81; H. Brunner, Deutsche Rechts- 
geschichte? 1; Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, XI, 121 ff.; Hessische Blatter 
fiir Volkskunde (1905), 148, refers to an article by S. Stiassny. 

81 References are collected in Chauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes, 
VIII, 204; K. Campbell, The Seven Sages of Rome, lxxxv note, lxxxvi and fol- 
lowing; H. Parker, Village Folk-Tales of Ceylon, III, 41-47 (No. 189). 
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The evidence which has been presented justifies the following 
conclusions. The motif of the vacant stake does not occur in tales 
in which a wife is won by the answering of riddles (Apollonius), 
or by athletic feats (Oenomaus), or in certain other types of story 
which occasionally contain decapitation as a penalty. Consequently 
the special form of the motif did not originate in those tales. Ex- 
cept in Celtic and Slavic material the vacant stake is not employed 
with any skill. Only the Balkan instances show an exploitation of 
the possibilities of the motif comparable to the conditions of its 
utilization in Ireland. The vacant stake calling for its head is an 
invention worthy of the original conceiver. But these Balkan vari- 
ants (except the demonstrated borrowings) belong to the Meer- 
haschen cycle; and that, in combination with the motif, is found also 
in Ireland. The very remarkable variety in the accompanying de- 
tails in the Celtic tales (heads exposed on stakes or on poles, spikes, 
or trees in a wood, and in combination with the Forbidden Cham- 
ber) speaks for freedom and familiarity with the motif in its special 
form. In this connection the pile of skulls which, in the event of 
the leech’s failure, would have been capped by his head, is especially 
remarkable. That story-teller understood the motif. The vacant 
stake enjoyed in Ireland a singular popularity and an appreciation 
of its purport and effectiveness which are in striking contrast to the 
compromise in the French Erec, which retains some of the weird 
mystery by introducing magic at the cost of the climactic effect, and 
to the stupid sophistications of the Prose Erec, the Livre d’Artus 
and the printed Heldenbuch, which miss the point entirely. The 
restriction of the motif in the Middle Ages to Arthurian material— 
the probable source of the Wolfdietrich episode is the Lanzelet—is 
singular. Heads on stakes appear in medieval tales of the most 
varied provenance. Yet the vacant stake appears only in Arthurian 
romances which have Celtic connections of some sort, and seven 
centuries later its greatest popularity is still Celtic. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
St. Lovuts. 
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FINGEN’S NIGHT-WATCH 


AIRNE FINGEIN 


INGEN, a petty king in pre-Christian Ireland, passed the 
watches of Hallowe’en night in conversation with a fairy 
princess. From the stores of her supernatural knowledge she en- 
tertained the heathen warrior by telling him tale after tale of the 
wonders that were to happen in Ireland. A more picturesque 
framework for a series of stories is hard to imagine. 

Students of other literatures will inquire what models the un- 
known Irish author had for the literary form into which he has 
thrown his stories. Is the framework of the Airne Fingein an in- 
dependent Irish invention comparable to those framing devices 
which have enjoyed great vogue in other literatures of western 
Europe? Or is the use of the device a sign of the influence on Irish 
of other literatures in which we all know such familiar frameworks 
as the Seven Sages of Rome, the Canterbury Tales, the Decameron, 
and the Arabian Nights? 

Students of comparative storiology will be interested in some at 
least of the wonders related to Fingen by the fairy lady. Most impor- 
tant of these is the story of the palisade on Rath Aildinne, which fell 
down every night to the disappointment of its builders (§ 10). This is 
a valuable parallel to the celebrated episode of Vortigern’s tower in 
the Latin document called Nennius (ed. Mommsen, §§ 40-42), 
which is retold with alterations by Geoffrey of Monmouth in his 
Historia Regum Brittaniae, bk. VI, chaps. 17-19. The stones 
brought for the erection of Vortigern’s citadel disappeared each 
night, and Vortigern was warned by his wise-men that his tower 
could never be built until the blood of a child wh» had no father 
should be shed. (Merlin) Ambrosius, supposed to be the son of a 
demon, was brought to be sacrificed. He succeeded in escaping this 
ordeal by correctly informing Vortigern that a pool of water in 
which were two dragons lay beneath the site which he had chosen 
for his tower; and then directed Vortigern to build elsewhere. No 
one seems heretofore to have pointed out that this episode probably 
29 
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originated in some early attempt—frustrated by the elfin hill- 
dwellers—to build upon a fairy mound. 

The incident in the Airne Fingein must be independent of Nen- 
nius and must go back at least to the ninth century. The especially 
valuable characteristic of this incident is that it is free from the 
notions of foundation-sacrifice and of concealed dragons’ which 
are equally lacking, for the most part, from the folk-belief of the 
Irish peasants of modern days. It seems to show that the founda- 
tion-sacrifice and the concealed dragons are additions to popular 
tradition which were made by the sophisticated author of Nennius. 
This story of the palisade on Rath Aildinne is a connecting link 
between the highly literary incident in Nennius and the ancient 
folk-belief which is preserved in recently collected tales. Unfor- 
tunately it is the mere hint of a story, and lacks two points which 
are really needed to clinch the argument. A fuller form of the in- 
cident would doubtless show that Rath Aildinne was a fairy mound, 
and that the palisade was at length successfully built as the result of 
some compact with the elfin hill-dwellers.? 

A good parallel is the folk-tale called “The Knights of Kerry 
and Rahonain Castle,” in Curtin’s Tales of the Fairies and of the 
Ghost World, pp. 29 f. (1895): 


The Knights of Kerry wished to build a castle at a place above 
Ventry. “ When the men began to work a voice came up through 
the earth telling them to go home. They put their spades on their 
shoulders and walked away.” This happened again the second day. 
On the third day the chief knight was there. “The voice came 


1Qn the foundation-sacrifice idea see Todd, Jrish Nennius, Irish Arch. Soc., 
1848, add. notes, p. xxiv. On the dragons compare a Roscommon story in 
Douglas Hyde, Legends of Saints and Sinners, p. 262, about a great worm in the 
earth that threw down a castle. Demons or fairies sometimes interfere with 
the building of Christian churches according to stories current in the British 
Isles; George S. Tyack, Lore and Legend of the English Church, p. 18 f., 18090; 
Gomme, The Antiquary, III, 8 (January, 1881). On stories in which a monster 
causes trouble unless a sacrifice of human beings is made see Hartland, Legend 
of Perseus, III, chaps. xvi-xviii. See further Miss Paton, Rad. Coll. Mono- 
graphs, XV, 15, note 1. 

2 Occasionally, however, in popular tales fairy interference ultimately ceases. 
Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic Countries, p.67, has a story from Upper Rosses 
Point, County Sligo, about a wall that was thrown down by fairies twice, but 
“the third time that the wall was built it stood.” 
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through the earth and spoke to the knight, telling him, if he wished 
to keep a fair name, to go away and leave the good people in peace. 
‘Where am I to build my castle?’ asked the knight. 


‘Beyond there at Rahonain,’ said the voice.* 
So they built at Rahonain.” 


The custom in Celtic lands of leaving fairy mounds uncul- 
tivated is well known. Hunt, Folk-Tales of Breffny, pp. 117-120 
(1912), prints a story called “ The Tillage of the Fort,” in which a 
peasant spaded up a fairy “fort” or hill in order to plant potatoes. 
In revenge the fairies destroyed the man’s ass and two cows.* 

The converse of this would be the voluntary molestation of a 
fairy hill in order to extort a favor from the fairies. This situation 
is exemplified both in ancient and in recently collected tales. Ac- 
cording to LL., 163°40 (a MS. of 1150),° King Eochaid destroyed 
the fairy mound of Bri Léith and recovered his wife Etain, who 
had been carried off by the fairy prince Midir. Campbell, Pop. 
Tales of the West-Highlands, 11, 47 (1890), tells of a man who 
by threatening the destruction of a fairy hill regained the use of 
his hand that had been smitten by the fairies. The danger of dis- 
turbing a fairy hill is therefore a perfectly clear article of Irish 
and Scotch folk-belief, of which the incident in Airne Fingein is 
one of the oldest known examples. 

Folk-lorists will find further material for study in the account, 
in §5, of the three chief treasures, or talismans, of Ireland. The 
triad form which is well known in Welsh, and was current also in 
Ireland, appears in §§ 5 and 8, and in certain items in §§ 10 and 11. 
Other points of interest are: sepulchres that meet (§7); wood 
turned to iron and stone ($8); fairy folk that destroy the crops 
($9); birds singing elfin music ($11); and the marvelous burst- 
ing forth of rivers and lakes (§§ 2, 8, 10). 

Thoughtful readers will surmise that some at least of the wonders 
related by the fairy lady were known to the Irish author as orally 
transmitted stories of which he has chosen to give only brief 
written summaries or mnemonic notes. Alfred Nutt has said that 

3 Vortigern in Nennius was told to build elsewhere. 

See further Curtin, op. cit., pp. 4, 159; Wentz, op. cit., pp. 33, 38; Joyce, 
Soc. Hist. of Ir., I, 256-258. E. Andrews, Ulster Folklore, p. 97; and below, p. 42. 


5 See Gwynn, Metrical Dindshenchas, R. I. A., Todd Lect. Ser., IX, pt. 2, 
p. 4 (1906). See also Revue Celtique, XV, 290-291. 
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the Welsh Kulhwch and Olwen resembles the literary form which 
is called in French by the expressive name romans a tiroirs. He 
has added that the “first MS. (of Kulhweh and Olwen) may have 
been, as are so many still existing Irish MSS., a mere skeleton list 
of the chief incidents which the story-teller’s recitation was ex- 
pected to clothe with flesh.”* Kulhwch and Olwen itself furnishes 
evidence that some of the brief notices of the mirabilia existed also 
as longer tales. The main incident of Kulhwch and Olwen, the 
boar hunt, occurs in rude outline in the mirabilia attached to Nen- 
nius (ed. Mommsen, § 76). It is natural to suppose that other 
mirabilia in the Latin of Nennius, and perhaps those in Irish as 
well, existed also in extended story form. 

The literary form of the Airne Fingein resembles on the one 
hand that of frame-work tales like the Acallamh na Senérach, and 
on the other hand that of the various Irish triads, mirabilia, and 
collections of names, like the Dindshenchas and the Coir Anmann, 
from which we have drawn illustrative parallels in our notes.* 

The Airne Fingein, a translation of which is here printed for 
the first time, occurs in the vellum MS. Stowe D. 4. 2. (f°. 46a 1), 
in the library of the Royal Irish Academy in Dublin. The MS. was 
originally numbered XXXVI, and afterwards 992. We have used 
the text as printed in Anecdota from Irish Manuscripts, I, 1 f. 
(1908). The entry in d’Arbois, Essai d’un Catalogue, p. 39 
(1883), reads: “ARNE ou AIRNE FINGIN . . . XVI° siécle (?) 
Stowe, no. XXXVI, f°. 46-54; O’Connor, Bibliotheca MS. Stowen- 

6 Nutt’s notes to Lady Guest’s translation of the Welsh Mabinogion, edition 
1902, p. 345. 

7 The Acallamh has been edited by Stokes, Irische Texte, IV, and a transla- 
tion of most of the Lismore version is given in O’Grady’s Silva Gad., II. The 
Irish triads have been edited and translated by Kuno Meyer, R.I. A., Todd Lect. 
Ser., XIII. Irish mirabilia have been printed by Todd in his Irish Nennius, pp. 
192-219. Other Irish mirabilia in Latin form appear in Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Top. Hib., dist. II, ed. Dimock, Rolls Ser., pp. 74-137; in the Latin Nennius, ed. 
Mommsen, § 76; and in a Latin poem from a twelfth century Paris MS., printed 
by Mommsen at the end of his edition of Nennius, pp. 219 f. The old Norse 
Kongs Skuggsjo, or Speculum Regale, containing cognate material, has been 
edited and translated by K. Meyer in Folk-Lore, V, and Eriu, IV. The Dind- 
shenchas has been edited and translated by Stokes in Folk-Lore, III, IV, and 
Rev. Celt., XV, XVI; the metrical Dindshenchas by E. Gwynn in R. I. A., Todd 


Lect. Ser., VIII, 1X, X; and the Céir Anmann by Stokes in IJrische Texte, III, 2 
(1897). 
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sis, p. 281; Catalogue de vente de 1849, no. 992.” Kuno Meyer 
thinks that this MS. dates from the late fourteenth century (R. C., 
VI, 173). . 

Another copy of the Airne Fingein, in the fifteenth century 
Book of Fermoy, is briefly described by Todd, R. I. A., Jrish MSS. 
Ser., I, 1,9. A third copy, found in the fifteenth century Book of 
Lismore, f°. 96-98, is described by Stokes, who gives several ex- 
cerpts with translations, Lismore Lives, Anecd. Oxon., p. xxix f.: 
cf. R. C., XV, 456n. These two MSS. are referred to, and section 
9 is quoted, with a translation from the Fermoy copy, by Hennessy, 
R. C., 1, 41. O’Curry, Man. & Cust., III, 201 f., quotes an excerpt 
from Joseph O’Longan’s transcript of the Book of Lismore. ° 

Linguistic peculiarities in the Stowe text indicate that the 
Airne Fingein was first written down during the Old Irish period. 
The tale is referred to in three MSS. of the so-called List B of the 
epic tales of Ireland, d’Arbois, Catalogue, pp. 32 f., 260, ascribed 
to the poet Erard mac Coise, who was chief poet of King Ma- 
lachy II (+ 1022) and died in 1023. It is also cited in the section 
on the five chief roads of Ireland, in the thirteenth- or fourteenth- 
century Rennes MS. of the Dindshenchas: “ Aidci geine Cuind tra 
frithea na roit sea, amail asbeir Airne Fingin,” R. C., XV, 455. 
Roderic O’Flaherty, writing in 1685, quotes a summary of a por- 
tion of the story as given in a poem by the late sixteenth-cen- 
tury bard, Lugaid O’Clery, who refers to the Airne Fingein as his 
source; Ogygia, trans. by James Hely, II, 207 (1793). 

We are greatly indebted to Dr. Kuno Meyer for assistance in 
translating the more difficult passages, especially the verse; but for 
all errors we assume responsibility. 

Tom Prete Cross, 
University oF CHICAGO 
ArtHur C. L. Brown 
NoRTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Fingen’s Night-Watch Here 
1. Once upon a time, when Fingen mac Luchta*® was in night- 


8 The dialogue here described is said to have taken place on the birthnight 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles, who, according to the Four Masters, ascended 
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watch on Hallowe’en in Druim Finghin,® there came a fairy 
woman a-visiting Fingen every Hallowe’en continually, so that she 
used to tell him whatever there was of marvels and of glories in 
Erin from one Hallowe’en to another. Rothniamh (Wheel- 
splendor)’® the daughter of Umall Urscothach (Fresh-flowery) 
from the elf-mound of Cliu’’ was (the name of) that woman. 
“How many wonders, O woman,” said Fingen, “are there to-night 
which we do not know in Erin?” “Fifty wonders,” said the 
woman. “Tell them to us,” said Fingen. “There is a great won- 
der,’ said the woman: “to wit, a son whu is born to-night in Tara 
to Feidlimed, son of Tuathal Techtmar, king of Erin. And that 
son will obtain Erin in one lot, and there shall spring from him 
three fifties of kings of all those who shall take the throne of Erin 
until (the time of ) Oraineach (The Golden-faced-one) of Usnech,'” 
and they shall all be kings, though they shall not have the same 
duration of life.” 
Then Fingen sang this quatrain: 


Though this be a long night-watch 

in which there might be the length of seven winter nights, 
The men of Erin would not be sorrowful, 

and would not sleep, during it. 


the throne of Ireland, a. p, 123. See, however, O’Curry, Manners and Customs, 
III, 201. The Book of Lismore, Stokes, Lismore Lives, p. xxix, adds: (Fingen) 
“was a brother of Tigernach Tétbuillech mac Luchta from whom Mac Luchta’s 
Fifth is called.” Tigernach Tétbannach mac Luchtai is mentioned in the LU. 
version of Serglige Conculaind, Jrische Texte, I, 212. Cf. O’Curry, op. cit., 
IT, 190. 

®Druim Finghin is a ridge extending from near Castle-Lyons in the county 
of Cork to the south side of the Bay of Dungarvan, in the county of Waterford, 
Dindshenchas, Folk-Lore, IV, 494; Rev. Celt., XVI, 166. 

10 The Book of Fermoy (quoted by Todd, Jrish MS. Series, R. I. A., I, 1, 9) 
calls the fairy “ Bacht.” O’Curry, M. and C., III, 201, says that she was from 
Sliabh na m-Ban or Sid Boidb (modern Slievenaman). To the entire incident 
compare the fairy man who used to tell to Fiachna mac Demain future events, 
Sil. Gad., I, 393; II, 428. 

11 Sid Cliach, modern Knockany in county Limerick. See O’Curry as quoted 
by Todd, Irish MS. Series, 1,1,9; Joyce,Social History of Ireland, 1,262; Moore, 
Journal of Cork Hist. and Arch. Soc., Ill, 137-140 (1904). Knockany was 
named from the fairy Ane, daughter of Eogabul, a king of the Tuatha Dé 
Danann, or Fairy Folk. See the Battle of Mag Mucrime, ed. Stokes, R. C.., 
XIII, 434-437, and compare Macculloch, Religion of the Anc. Celts, p. 70. 

12 Usnech, now Usnagh Hill in West Meath, R. C., XV, 297. 
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2. “And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “ Not 
hard (to tell),” said the woman. “To-night there bursts forth a 
splendid stream over the eastern plain of Erin on the track of the 
woman-warrior, the wife of the son of Nechtan;'® that is, from 
the place where Sidh Nechtain** is (located) north-east to the bil- 
lows (lit. ‘mane’) of the sea. A well,” said she, “ which is deeply 
hidden with the three cupbearers of Nechtan; to wit, Rod and Lazy 
and Pilot. The Woman-warrior she is who went from them after 
violating its (the well’s) geasa (taboos), so that the well made a 
beautiful river and so that numerous are its many. glories: both 
oak-woods, and plains, and bogs, and fords, and marshes, and river- 
mouths, and streams. It shall be a bountiful road and it shall be a 
rod of white-bronze across a plain of refined gold, for its name is 
the Boyne.” 

And Fingen uttered another quatrain: 


Although my aspect be not brilliant, 
and although the night-watch is long, 
Even though it last for me to the end of a winter night, 
it will not bring me into despondence. 


3. “And what other wonder, O woman?” said he. “ Not hard 
(to tell),” said the woman. “A tree indeed,” said she, “ which 
has been hidden in Erin from the time of the Flood, and it sheds 
three showers of fruit through the mist, so that the plain on which 
it stands is full of mast thrice yearly; and when the last acorn falls 
from it, then comes the blossom of the next acorns. And the waves 
of the flood saved it without destroying it, and the eye of man has 


13 According to the prose Dindshenchas, Boand, the wife of Nechtan, son of 
Labraid, was foolish enough to go withershins around a secret well on the 
green of her husband’s fairy-mound, which only Nechtan and his three cup- 
bearers, Flesc (Rod), Lam (Hand), and Luam (Pilot), were permitted to visit. 
As a result of her imprudence the water burst forth, injuring her physically, 
and then, following her in her flight to the seacoast, formed the river Boyne. 
For the Rennes version, see R. C., XV, 315 f. Another section in the same MS. 
makes Béand out to have been the wife of Nechtan, son of Nuada, R. C., XV, 
293. In the Bodleian MS., where the same story is told, the names of the cup- 
bearers agree with those in our text (Folk-Lore, III, 500). See further Rhys, 
Hib. Lect., 123, 556; Gwynn, Met. Dind., III, 27 f.; ZFCP., VIII, 516 f. 

14 Sidh Nechtain is on Carbury Hill, county Kildare, at the foot of which the 
Boyne rises, R. C., XV, 316; Folk-Lore, III, 500; Hogan, Onomasticon, s.v., 
sid nechtain. 
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not seen it until to-night. The Yew of Ross'® is the name of that 
tree,” said she, “that is to say, (it is) a scion of the tree which is 
in Paradise. It is to-night, moreover, that it has been revealed to 
the men of Erin that it may be an eternal glory from beginning to 
end.” 

Then Fingen spoke this quatrain: 


Not sorrowful is the watch 

waiting for the tree which has been hidden since the flood ; 
Lasting will be its glory over Bray*® 

to the tribes over whom it will spread. 


4. “And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. ‘“ Not 
hard (to tell),” said the woman. “God, the High King, granted to 
Findtan mac Bochrai™ that he should be a chief judge of wisdom 
in this world, and he has been mute from the hour that he heard 
the wave-roar of the flood against the side of Mt. Olivet, he him- 
self being upon the brow of the wave in the south-west part of 
Erin.** Moreover, he was asleep as long as the flood was upon the 
world, and he has been in silence from that time onward, and 

15 Eo Rossa, R. C., XV, 420, 445; XVI, 278-279; Gwynn, Met. Dind., III, 149. 

16 Brega, the name of a people and plain in Meath, R. C., XVI, 67. 

17 Finntan was the grandson of Noah. Being refused admission to the ark, 
he came to Ireland with a small company of his relatives forty days before the 
flood, in order to escape that catastrophe. All but Finntan perished in the 
waters (Folk-Lore, IV, 477), or of an epidemic (R. C., XVI, 155). He, how- 
ever, continued to live for several thousand years, and was thus enabled to pre- 


serve to posterity a large amount of legendary material regarding prehistoric _ 


conditions in Ireland. He appears as a prominent witness in a lawsuit which 
took place in the sixth century, and is said to have died in the seventh century 
after Christ. In the Rennes Dindshenchas he is called the son of Lamech, R. C., 
XV, 278. As lately as the middle of the nineteenth century he was regarded as 
a saint (O’Donovan, Four Masters, I, 4, n.; O'Hanlon, Lives of the Irish Saints, 
I, 42f.). For the story of Finntan, see Keating, History, Irish Texts Soc., I, 
143 f.; O’Curry, M. and C., III, 59f.; d’Arbois, Cours, II, 65; MacCulloch, 
Relig. of the Anc. Celts, 1911, p. 50f. A poem attributed to him is published 
in the Ossianic Soc., V, 244f. (1860); a weather-rule, in Mélusine, X, 113 f.; 
and a dialogue between him and an ancient hawk at Achill, in Anecdota from 
Irish MSS., I, 24 £. (1907) (cf. R. I. A., Irish MS. Ser., I, 1, 6, 43). On other 
document's attributed to Finntan, see Stokes, Lismore Lives, p. xxv; d’Arbois, 
Cours, II, 75-83; O’Curry, The Battle of Magh Leana, p. 106 f. (1855); R. C., 
XVI, 163. 

18 After the flood Finntan lived at Dun-Tulcha, somewhere near the head 
of Kenmare Bay, in southwest Kerry, O’Curry, M. and C., III, 59-61. 
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to-night the power of speech has been unlocked for him, to tell the 
history of Erin; for that history has been in obscurity and in dark- 
ness until to-night. For he is the one just man that the flood left 
in Erin. Therefore to-night a glorious spirit of prophecy has been 
sent in the shape of a gentle youth and has alighted on his lips 
from a ray of the sun, until it has extended through the trench of 
his back (the lower part of the back of his head) so that there are 
seven good speeches of poetry that are upon his tongue to tell the 
histories and the synchronisms of Erin.” 
Thereupon he said: 


Though it be a long night to me 

from nine o’clock till morning, 

It does not disturb me, 

because of any one of these fair wonderful deeds. 


5. “And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “ Not 
hard (to tell),” said the woman. “There have been completed 
to-night the three chief fabrics of Erin: to wit, the helmet of 
Brion’® from the elf-mounds of Cruachu®® which Bred son of 


19 To the triad of this section compare the triads of sections 8, 10, and 11. 
The Lismore MS., Stokes, Lismore Lives, p. xxx, reads somewhat differently: 
(Stokes’s translation) “Three chief fabrics of Ireland were this night found 
and revealed, to wit, the headpiece of Briun, son of Smethra: it was the brazier 
of Oengus, son of Umor, that made it, even a helmet of the pure purple of the 
land of the Indians(?) with a ball of gold above it.” The Echtra Nera, R. C., 
X, 212f., 226, mentions the “barr Briuin,” “the crown of Briun”: “ That 
was the third wonderful gift in Erin, and the mantle of Loegaire in Armagh, 
and the shirt of Dunlaing in Leinster in Kildare.” O’Curry, M. and C., II, 252, 
tells of a tathlum, or sling-stone, made by “ Briun, the son of Bethar, no mean 
warrior, who on the ocean’s eastern border reigned.” 

In Eriu, IV, 68, Kuno Meyer has shown that the name Brion (dissyllabic) 
was after the tenth century written Brian (monosyllabic). Hence Brién should 
be read in LL. 187. c, 54: “Na tri dei Dana, tri maic Brigti banfhili .i. Brian, 
et Iuchar, et Uar”; and in a similar passage in LL. 10. a, 30-31: “ Donand .. . 
mathair in triir dedenaig .i. Briain, et Iuchorba, et Iuchair.” These three sons 
of Brigit are different manifestations of one being (Brién?), d’Arbois, Cours, 
II, 145, 373. They were also called the children of Tuireann, Céir Anmann, 
Ir. Texte, III, 2, 357. The Cath Maige Tured, R. C., XII, 83, associates them 
with talismanic weapons. According to the Fate of the Children of Tuireann, 
the three made a voyage to Persia in Manannan’s magic boat to procure talis- 
mans (Atlantis, IV, 163 f.). 

20 Cruachu, modern Rathcrogan, the name of a village and rath, the ancient 
seat of Ailill and Medb, north of the village of Roscommon, Folk-Lore, III, 
477, 493, 509; IV, 58; R. C., XV, 472; XIII, 451, n. 1; Gwynn, Met. Dind., III, 
348 f., 541. 
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Smeathru, the smith of Aenghus son of Umhor made; that is, the 
battle-helmet of purple-crystal of the land of India (with) an 
apple of gold on top of it of the size of a man’s head, and a hundred 
threads of variegated carbuncles and a hundred tresses (?) of very 
shining red gold and a hundred chains of white bronze adorning it. 
For a series of years it has been hidden from the Morrigu*! in the 
well of the elf-mound of Cruachu. It has, moreover, been hidden 
until to-night. And the chess-board of Crimthan Nia Nair,?? 
which he brought from the gathering of Find, on Crimthan’s ad- 
venture (into fairyland) when he went one day north-eastward of 
everybody (i. e., of the rest of the world) from the elf-mound of 
Bodb** upon an adventure, so that it has been in Usnech until 
to-night. And the diadem of Laegaire mac Luchta White-hand,** 


21Qn the Morrigu, see Miss Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of 
Arthurian Romance, p. 11, and Macculloch, Religion of the Anc. Celts, p. 71 f. 

22 The Lismore MS. reads somewhat differently (Stokes’s translation, Lis- 
more Lives, p. xxx): “The draught-board of Crimthann Nia Nar, which he 
brought out of Oenach Find, when he went with Nar the Blind-of-the-left-eye 
into Sid Buidb on an adventure so that he was under the secret places of the 
sea.” O’Grady, Sil. Gad., II, 495, 544, quotes from the Book of Ballymote, 250a: 
“Crimthann Nianair meaning ‘ Nar’s champion’: because Nar thuathcaéch out 
of the elf-mounds (a sidaib) was his wife. She it was that took him off on 
an adventure.” A poem by Gilla in Chomded in LL. calls Crimthan’s chess- 
board “the best treasure that Finn found,” K. Meyer, Fianaigecht, R. I. A,, 
Todd Lecture Ser., XVI, 50 (1910). On Crimthan’s treasures see further, Cours, 
II, 364; The Four Masters, a. pv. 9; Accalamh, 3945; Ir. Texte, III, 332, 415; 
R. C., XV, 332; XVI, 73; Gwynn, Met. Dind., III, 499 f. Since thiiathcaéch is 
a regular epithet of Nar, Gwynn believed that our Stowe MS. is corrupt, and 
would substitute the words “ with Nar, the Blind-of-the-left-eye,” for our phrase, 
“one day northeastward of everybody.” On “northeast” as a possible direc- 
tion for the Otherworld, compare Bede, Hist. Eccl., V, 12, ed. Plummer, I, 
304. Bede, apparently following an Irish story, tells how Drycthelm reached 
the Christian Otherworld by journeying, “Contra ortum solis solstitialem.” 

According to the Boroma, in LL., St. Maedhdc once brought four presents 
to Bran Dub, king of Leinster: a flesh-fork that belonged to Finn, a cauldron 
that belonged to Laegaire, a sword and a shield which are thus described (in 
some verses, Sil. Gad., I, 371, not there translated but translated by O’Curry, 
M. and C., II, 338-339): “The sword of Crimthann who was not conquered, 
the shield of Enna which is all red with blood.” O’Curry thought that this was 
Crimthann, son of Enna, but the whole incident looks like a Christianization of 
a pagan tale. 

23 Sid Boidb, also called Sid ar femin, Sliab na m-Ban, Sid ban find, modern 
Slievenaman, a hill in Tipperary, eight miles northeast of Clonmel. Compare 
Atlantis, III, 385-386; R. C., XV, 453, 303; Acallamh, 2776. 

24 Laegaire mac Luchta Laimhfind. Compare the mantle of Loegaire men- 
tioned in the Echtra Nera, see note 19, above. 
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which Leand Linfiaclach*® son of Bainblodha of the Bann made. 
The three daughters of Fandle mac Durath, from the elf-mound 
of Fairfield*® found it to-night after its being hidden for a long 
time; to-wit, from the birth of Conchobar Red-eyebrow.” 

Then Fingen spoke this quatrain: 


*Tis a long watch if it were not for you 
a-talking to me so that it was wonderful. 
I was a hero. I wasa king. At it (?) 
by the side of the full long stone. 


6. “And what other wonder,O woman?” said Fingen. “Not hard 
(to tell),” saidthe woman. “The five chief roads of Erin,”** said she. 
“They were not found until to-night, and neither horses nor chariots 
have travelled them. They are: the Track of Midhluachar** which 
Midhluachar mac Damairne, the son of the king of Srub Brain,” found 


25 Leand Linfiaclach. O’Grady, Sil. Gad., II, 477, 523, quotes from B. B., 
379 a: “Whence Loch Léin (modern Lakes of Killarney)? Lein linfhiaclach 
mac Bain bolgaid meic Bannaig meic Glammaig meic Gomir, artificer of Sid 
Buidb, he it was that dwelt in the loch and wrought the burnished vessels of 
Flidias’ daughter, Fann. Every night after leaving off work he used to hurl 
his inneoin or ‘anvil’ from him eastwards to Inneoin of the Decies, as far as 
the grave mound; three showers he used to make fly (from this anvil): one of 
water, one of fire, one of pure crimson gems (the same thing Nemannach too 
practised when in the north he hammered Conchobar mac Nessa’s goblet’), and 
hence Loch Léin is named.” This story is also told in the Rennes Dindshenchas, 
R. C., XV, 451, and in the metrical Dindshenchas in LL. 154 b 35 f., Gwynn, Met. 
Dind., R. I, A., Todd Lec. Ser., X, 260 f. 

26 Sidh Findachaid, which belonged to Lir, see the Acallamh, 422, et al. 
“To Lir mac Lughaidh,” said O’Curry, Atlantis, III, 386, and identified Sidh 
Findachaid with Sliabh Fuaid near Newton Hamilton in Armagh. 

27 The five ancient highways leading to Tara are described in the Rennes 
Dindshenchas, R. C., XV, 454 f., and in the Book of Lecan, Petrie, Trans. R. J. A.., 
XVIII, 228 f. (1839). They are referred to in the Annals of the Four Masters, 
ad an. 123, the year of Conn’s birth. O’Donovan suggests that they were really 
“finished by King Feidhlimidh the Lawgiver, on the birth-day of his son, Conn,” 
Four Masters, I, 103, note. Cf. O’Donovan, Book of Rights, lviiif. Efforts to 
locate the roads are made by Petrie and O’Donovan. Cf. O’Flaherty, Ogygia, 
James Hely’s trans., II, 209 (1793) ; Gwynn, Met. Dind., III, 278 f., 527. 

28 On the location of this road, see G. E. Hamilton, Jl, Royal Soc. of Ant. 
of Ir., XLIII (ITI, 6th Ser.), 1913 (1914), 310 ff. 

29 Srub Brain. Probably Shruve Brin, which is also called Stroove Brin, in 
the northeast extremity of Inishowen, county Donegal, R. C., XV, 450. There 
was also a Srub Brain in Kerry, R. C., XVI, 300. See O’Curry, MS. Mat., p. 
477, n. 15, and K. Meyer, Voyage of Bran, I, 32, n. 2; Gwynn, Met. Dind., III, 
256, 524. 
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in reaching Tara for the meeting of the Feast of Tara to-night ; andthe 
Track of Cualu which Fear Fi*® (Manof Poison) mac Eoghabail (Yew 
Fork) found on reaching Tara to-night before the phantom hosts 
of fairy; and the Track of Asal which Asal mac Doir Domblais 
(Bad-Tasting) found on reaching Tara before the reavers of 
Meath; and the Track of Dal** which Setna Sithderg (Ever Red) 
mac Dornbuidhe (Yellow Fist) found before the bandit host of 
Ormond as he was seeking the Feast of Tara this night to-night; 
and the Great Track (i. e., the Eskers of Riada** to the dark . . . 
(?) ...) which Noar mac Aenghusa Umaild found before the 
heroes of bravery of Irrais Domnand** in strife. So that they are 
the first who have reached Tara to-night, and these five roads did 
not appear in Erin until to-night.” 

And Fingen began a quatrain: 


Although I am in long rest, 

no long sadness seizes me; 

No dislike of the black night seizes me 
before the feast of the great host in Tara. 


7. “ And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “ Not 
hard (to tell),” said the woman. ‘“ Two complete sepulchres of 
Sliab Mis.*4 There were buried in them two sons of Mil of Spain; 
to-wit, Eber and Erimon*® on the occasion of dividing Erin between 
them; one of them at the end of the mountain to the eastward and 
the other at the end of the mountain to the westward. And the 
Sons of Mil said that those two sepulchres would not meet in any 
manner until the kingship of Erin should reach one grip (i. e., be 
united under one head). It is they, moreover, who buried them; 
to-wit, his two druids, Uar and Eithiar their names. To-night 

80 Fear Fi, a supernatural personage who figures in the Battle of Mag 
Mucrime, an ancient Irish tale of fairy vengeance, R. C., XIII, 430, 465. 

81 A different story about this road is told in LL. 169 b, Sil. Gad., II, 477. 524. 

32 A range of gravel-hills extending across Ireland from Dublin to Clarin- 
bridge and Medraige, near the town of Galway, R. C., XV, 456; XVI, 1309. 

38 Erris, a barony in the northwest of county Mayo, R. C., XV, 456. 

34 Sliab Mis, modern Slieve Mish in Kerry, east of Tralee and Miltown 
road, between Tralee and Killarney, Folk-Lore, III, 485; R. C., XV, 445-446. 
O’Curry, Irish MS. Mat., p. 479, quotes from LL., “ Conroi’s grave in Sleib Mis.” 


85 Eber and Erimon. A different story of their sepulchre is told in the Dind- 
shenchas, Folk-Lore, 1V, 494; R. C., XVI, 166. 
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those two graves have met so that they were (of) equal length side 
by side in the midst of the mountain, and in Tara shall be the single- 
grip of Erin till judgment.” 

And Fingen sang this quatrain: 


Glory to those of noble clans with splendor, 
(is) whatever of good you prophesy ; 
There has not been heard in Erin till now 
(so much of) special glories in one night. 


8. “And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “Not 
hard (to tell),” said she. “Three wonderful lakes** have ap- 
peared in Erin to-night before the birth of Conn of the Hundred 
Battles, to wit: Loch nEchach; a four-branched holly tree which 
has been placed at the head of it for seven years has turned to 
stone in so far as it was in the earth, and the portion of it that was 
in the water has turned to iron, and that portion of it that was 
above the water has turned to wood.*7 Moreover, Loch Riach,’’** 
said the woman; “it is in it that Caoer Abarbaeth (Silly Berry) 
from the elf-mound of Feadal Ambaid washed the mantle of Mac 
in Og*® with a multitude of colors unknown (to the world), so 
that it is variously colored and so that it showed a variety of color 
upon it every hour, although the men of Erin should be looking at 
it at one time. Loch Lein, too,” said she; “there poured a rain 

36 The bursting forth of these lakes at the birth of Conn is told in the 
Rennes Dindshenchas, R. C., XV, 445. 

87 Loch nEchach, modern Lough Neagh. This story is in the Irish Mira- 
bilia, printed by Todd in his Jrish Nennius, p. 195 (1848). BB. tells it as here. 
H. 3, 17, T. C. D., says that the wood in the earth was turned to iron and in the 
water to stone. The Norse Speculum Regale, ed. K. Meyer, Eriu, IV, 4; Folk- 
Lore, V, 303, tells the story as in H. 3, 17, with no mention of seven years. The 
story is in Nennius, § 76, but not in Giraldus Cambrensis; it is mentioned along 
with twelve other wonders in some verses in O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, ed. cit., IT, 
174-176. 

38 Loch Riach, modern Lough Rea, in county Galway, R. C., XVI, 273 f.; 
Gwynn, Met. Dind., ITI, 325, 536. 

39 Oengus Mac in Og, one of the most famous supernatural beings in an- 
cient Ireland. Cf. Macculloch, Religion of the Anc. Celts, p. 81. Doubtless 
his mantle was a sort of Tarnkappe, or cloak-of-darkness. In the Pursuit of 
Diarmuid and Grainne, ed. O’Duffy, p. 20, 1903; ed. O’Grady, Ossianic Soc., III, 


70, Oengus rescues Grainne in a marvelous manner “under the border of his 
mantle,” fa bheinn a bhruit. 
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upon it to-night of the hail of the Land of Promise,* so that there 
have sprung many wonderful treasures from it, to wit: the jewels 
of Loch Lein.*' Although they (the lakes) were in Erin, they 
were not manifested until to-night throughout Erin.” 

Thereupon he said: 


Though it be long until thou didst come, O woman, 
there was found with thee something that made it short; 
It is much that thou sayest of wonders 

in Erin before the birth of Conn. 


g. “ And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “ Not 
hard (to tell), said she. “Four men who escaped from the 
Tuatha Dé Danaan in the battle of Moy Tura*? so that they were 
in hiding in Erin a-destroying the corn, the milk, the great fruit, 
and the mast :** one man of them in the plains of Moy Itha,** Redg 
his name; another man of them in the mountains of Breg,*® Brea 
his name; another man in the borders of Cruachu,** Tinell his 
name; and another man in Slieve Finoil, Greand his name. 
To-night,” said she, “they have gone into exile from Erin after 
being driven out by the Morrigu, and by Bodb of the elf-mound of 
Femen,** and by Midir of Bri Léith,** and by Mac in Oicc, so that 


40 The fairy Other-World. On the name, see Plummer, Vitae Sanct. Hiber- 
niae, I, clxxxii f. 

41 Loch Lein, modern Killarney, see above, p. 39, n. 25. Cf. Nennius, § 76. 

42 The subject of an ancient saga which has been edited and translated by 
Stokes, R. C., XII, 52 f. 

43 Fomori (as here) and Tuatha Dé Danaan destroyed crops, see A. C. L. 
Brown, P. M. L. A., XX'V, 4. The Battle of: Mag Mucrime, ed. Stokes, from 
LL., R. C., XIII, 435 f., relates that after its fairy owners had been dispossessed 
of Knockany, they revenged themselves by destroying the grass on the hill every 
Hallowtide. That the fairies control the fertility of the fields is a well known 
article of Irish and Scotch peasant belief; see Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic 
Countries, pp. 38, 42, 43, etc.; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies and of the Ghost 
World, pp. 18, 41, 61; and J. G. Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and 
the Islands of Scotland, p. 93. 

44 Mag n-Itha, a plain called the Lagan along the river Finn in the barony 
of Raphoe, county Donegal, R. C., XVI, 40; Folk-Lore, III, 515. 

45 Druim Breg, in northern Meath, Sily. Gad., I, 91; II, 08. 

46 Criachu, in county Roscommon, see above, p. 37, n. 20. 

47 Sid ar femin, modern Slievenaman, see above, p. 38, n. 23. 

48Bri Léith, modern Sliab Calraige, west of the village of Ardagh, county 
Longford, R. C., XVI, 79. Cf. Tochmarc Etdine, Windisch, Irische Texte, I, 
127 f. 
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there shall not be robbers from the Fomorians as long as Conn 
lives.” 
And then Fingen sang this quatrain: 


That which has come from the meeting of glory; 

the birth of the descendant of Crimthann Niadh Nair; 
Out of (all) the glorious things which thou prophesiest, 
Erin shall be three times the better from this. 


10. “ And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “ Not 
hard (to tell),” said she. “A fabric wonderful, perishable, which 
is here in thy vicinity,” said she, “to wit: a palisade of white bronze 
upon Rath Aildinne;*® from the day when its making was under- 
taken, whatever the builders and smiths used to lift of it one day, 
that fell down in the morning, so that they did not accomplish the 
fitness of its making nor of its doors and so that they did not com- 
plete its beauty nor its smoothness till to-night.°° And besides,” 
said she, “three vixens out of the elf-mound arose, escaping in 
flight before the rough attack of the Dagda, to wit: Siur, and Eoir 
(the Nore), and Berba (the Barrow),*' until they have come to- 
gether into one place and have met together at one estuary in this 
night.” 

Fingen began a quatrain: 


Thou art blessed in speech, O woman; 

I am blessed in recounting ; 

There is no concealing in Erin 

the expectation of Conn of the Hundred Battles. 


11. “ And what other wonder, O woman?” said Fingen. “ Not 
hard (to tell),” said she. “ Three times nine white birds in chains 
of red gold have come to-night and have sung wonderful music** 


49 Alenn. On its location in county Kildare, see T. O. Russell, ZFCP, IV, 
339 f., 19003; K. Meyer, Hail Brigit, Halle, 1912, p. 5 ff.; Joyce, Soc. Hist. of 
Treland, II, 94. 

50 On this exceedingly interesting parallel to the story of Vortigern’s tower, 
see above, p. 20. 

51 On these three rivers, see R. C., XV, 445. 

52 Birds with gold chains and marvellous song appear in the Serglige Con- 
culaind, §7, Windisch, Irische Texte, I, 207 (from LU). On fairy music and 
its effects, see T. P. Cross, R. C., XXXI, 452; K. Meyer, Fianaigecht, R. I. A., 
Todd Lect. Ser., XVI, 59; A. C. L. Brown, PMLA, XXV, 16, note 5; Mod. Phil. 
XIV, 380, 396, note 2; Stokes R. C., XIII, 438. 
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on the walls of Tara, so that there shall not be either grief or dis- 
tress or sorrow or longing or absence of entertainment in Erin 
during the time of Conn of the Hundred Battles. And there have 
come the three sons of Eon mac Ethideoin from the elf-mound of 
Trum®* toward him (Conn), and they are the three royal mer- 
cenaries who have sat down about him; to wit, Mael and Bluicne 
and Bloce. And at the sound of it, Tara and the hosts which are 
in it and all the chief fortresses of Erin have uttered a cry. And 
the poet has uttered a royal lay to Conn,” said she, “ when it was at 
his parturition.” ‘Dost thou remember that lay?” said Fingen. 
“T remember it indeed very well,” said the woman. “We have 
addressed you to-night for joy,” said the woman; “your sorrow 
will break out again if you hear the lay of the druid.” “Since I 
have heard the good,” said Fingen, “why should I not hear the 
bad?” 

12. So it is then that the woman began this lay about Conn, and 
this is the one which the druid uttered at Tara: 


Joyous the cry of the birth of Conn: 

Conn over Erin, Erin under Conn. Conn as far as 
Fal®* (Ireland) ; 

It shall be from him that the sovereignty of the hosts 
shall be stretched 

over the ancient plain of Edair®* till Doomsday ; 

There will come (?) cavalcades and chariots, 

roads under them—a noise across the sea; 

His barks and his boats with crooked prows 

will strike the waves across the sea; 

His hosts upon Meath, upon Munster, 

he will be . . (?) . . . to the sea’s wall; 

53 Sidh Truim, a hill east of Slane on the left bank of the Boyne, Atlantis, 
III, 386; O’Donovan, Tribes of Ui Fiachrach, p. 28, 1844. 

54 The famous Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, is said to have been brought 
to Ireland by the Tuatha Dé Danaan and to have been placed at Tara, where 
it served as a test of legitimacy for claimants to the high-kingship cf Ireland; 
“It used to roar under the feet of every King that would take possession of 
Ireland,” R. C., XV, 285. Cf. O’Curry, MS. Mat., p. 620; O’Mahony, Keating, p. 
81, n. 5; O’Donovan, Book of Rights, p. 57, n. 1; O’Grady, Sil. Gad., II, 264; 
Hartland, “The Voice of the Stone of Destiny,” Folk-Lore, XIV, 28-60. Fal 
or Inis Fail is often used, as here, for Ireland. 

55 Ben Etair, the Hill of Howth, near Dublin, R. C., XV, 331 f. 
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In his time men of Leinster shall be bold; 

his help is not backward; 

Upon the breasts of Luachar ; 

he will fill with his fury the Old Plain of Sanb ;** 

To Eas Rudah, to Find, to Fanad, 

and as far as Teach Duind,®* where the dead hold 
their tryst, 

He shall mix spears in the blood of heroes 

upon the slope of Ulster,—a broad track ; 

His wrath shall proclaim each tribe 

as far as the wave of the Sea of Wight; 

.. (?) ... split red spears, 

swords in dark, bitter gore; 

From earth to the blue sky 

fierce flames will fill the air. 

He will go upon an adventure-into-fairie (eachtra) 
from Tara. 

the true prince, gentle, prosperous. 

He will prophesy to him—noble the series— 

three times fifty princes from him; 

There will be born a grandson after that, 

Cormac grandson of Conn his name; 

He will be a rock of justice at every hour 

to the (?) top of fierce Judgment. 

Conn’s pride will shake Erin 

both wilderness and mountain, 

With his prosperity, with his law, 

with his race behind him. 

Certain (it is) in the eyes of the druids in Tara, 

who sing something that is not false. 

56 Mag Sainb, perhaps somewhere between Criiachu and Athlone. Cf. Ono- 
masticon, s. v. mag sainb. 

57 Eas Ruiadh, modern Assaroe, the salmonleap at Ballyshannon, county 
Donegal, R. C., XVI, 33. 

58 The name Tech Duinn, or “ Donn’s House,” is frequently applied to one 
of three islands at the mouth of the bay of Ceann Mara (Kenmare), now called 
the Cow, Bull, and Calf. Donn, son of Miled, is said to have been drowned 
there, and his spirit still haunts the place, O’Donovan, Book of Rights, p. 51, 
note n. Donn is also said to have perished at Dumhach, in county Clare. The 
place is still called Tech Duinn, and is haunted by Donn’s ghost, Journal Kil. 
Arch. Soc., n. s. I, 216, n. 4, 1856-1857. Cf. Keating, History, I. T. S., Il, 87; 
Ogygia, edn. cit., II, 30. 
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Perfection of rule as far as the three seas, 

all has God granted to him. 

Though we be, (1) and thou, O Fingen, 

in a long watch here, 

Whatever of wonders we talk of, 

has been granted beyond everyone to Conn; 

There has been granted to him a long blessed time, 
triumph over noble clans under his rule (lit., under ebb) 
Kings through battles, hosts .. (?) ... sides, 

before their cries raise the shout. 


’ 


13. “That then,” said the woman, “is what Ceasard the druid 
has spoken in Tara on this night to-night when Conn was born.” 
And Fingen uttered this quatrain: 


Whatever thou speakest of wonders, 
will, it seems to me, come to me; 

It bodes me no good (?) 

upon hearing the lay of the druid. 


Then great dejection took hold of Fingen, and he went forth 
escaping from his own land, so that he did not come at once; i. e., 
that he might not be in his own patrimony waiting for the might of 
Conn and his children after him. So Fingen was making a circuit 
throughout Erin, and Conn assumed the kingship of Erin there- 
after. 

14. (Conn) one day went upon Usnech in Meath so that he 
beheld all Erin on every side. He asked his druid: “Is there in 
Erin,” said Conn, “fone who does not serve me?” “There is but 
one man,” said the druid. “ Who is that man?” said Conn. “ Fin- 
gen mac Luchta,” said the druid, “and since the time that you were 
born and since you took the kingdom, he has been avoiding your 
power.” “In what place is he?” said Conn. “Between two 
deserts: Sliab Mis®® and Luachar,”® said the druid. “TI shall not 
leave that callow bladelet of grass in Erin without law upon him,” 
said Conn. “That will not be very easy for thee,” said the druid. 
“Why not?” said Conn. “Not hard (to tell),” said the druid; 
“there is a woman of the elf-mound who instructs him,” said the 


59 Sliab Mis is the modern Slieve Mish in Kerry; see above, p. 40, n. 34. 
60 Luachar, a mountainous region where Kerry, Cork and Limerick meet. 
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druid. “ But there is,” said Conn, “a covenant made by Bodb Derg 
(the Red) with me that no encroachment (lit. ‘ gap’) shall be made 
in my sovereignty by him.” “What guarantees hast thou (lit. 
‘what is at thy hand’)?” said the druid. “There is a guarantee 
with me,” said Conn, “to wit: Fear Fi®' mac Edghabail; that is, 
the son of the daughter of Crimthan Niad Nair, and her father is 
from the elf-mound of Bodb.” “ Pursue him,” said the druid. 

And so it was that Fingen went to Conn, and he was for fifty 
years in his company, so that he won seventeen battles, until in the 
last battle he perished by the hand of Forannan Foda (the Tall) 
and the latter by him at Gull and Irguld. 


61 Fear Fi, see above, p. 40, n. 30. 








NOTES ON THE METRE OF THE POEM OF THE CID 
III, 3 
(Conclusion) 


ET us now turn to a few other problems involved in the theory 
under review. While in his Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara 

Menéndez Pidal gave as little thought as his predecessors’ to the 
question how oral heroic legends are kept alive, he has more recently 
taken some cognizance of the principle that such legends, to be pre- 
served, must be fixed in poetic form immediately upon their coming 
into existence,? a principle most likely adopted by him from Gaston 
Paris’ masterly review of his work.* On that occasion, as in pre- 
vious discussions of epic genesis,* the sagacious French critic af- 
firmed that heroic tradition must be either at once fixed in poetic 
form, or else kept alive by some such exterior memorial as a monu- 
ment or a tomb, if it is not soon to fall into oblivion. According 
to him, this poetic form does not, as some suppose, consist in fully- 
developed epics, but in brief lays—simple ballads, as we may call 
them—composed not only under the immediate impression of the 
facts, but by and for those who had participated in them.* That 
long narrative poems cannot be composed immediately, or even 
very soon, after the events they relate is obvious, and has been 
shown repeatedly in the pages that precede.® It is true that Paris, 
too much impressed by the confidence with which Menéndez Pidal 
presented his theories as established scientific facts, assented to the 

1 See, e. g., Mila, P.H., p. 106; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 12, pp. 43-44; 
Baist, Grundriss, II, pp. 388, 390, 397. 

2 Epopée, p. 12; “ El Elemento histérico en el Romanz del Infant Garcia,” in 
Studi letterari dedicati a Pio Rajna, Milano, 1911, pp. 84-85. 

3“La Légende des Infants de Lara,” in Journal des Savants, 1898, pp. 296- 
309, 321-335. 

4L. c., p. 304 (=p. 19 of the Reprint). Cf. II, p. 306. 

5 Romania, 13, pp. 601-603, 617. Cf. also Poésie du Moyen Age, pp. 20, 82; 


see II, pp. 310, 338, 343. 
6 Cf. G. Paris, Romania, 13, p. 617. 
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supposition that the heroic tradition of Castile was first sung in 
large poems or so-called cantares de gesta rather than in short cantos 
as elsewhere.‘ But this concession was made only with the dis- 
tinct understanding that the Castilian epic began at a moment when 
that of France had been in bloom for a long time, and that the 
earliest Castilian poems were simple adaptations of chansons de 
geste brought to Spain either by pilgrims to Santiago or by knights 
aiding in the reconquest.* Menéndez Pidal rejects this interpreta- 
tion of the matter on the ground that “la différence absolue dans la 
maniére de concevoir et de traiter poétiquement les sujets, nous 
oblige 4 affirmer l’indépendance primitive de l’épopée castillane a 
légard de l’épopée frangaise.”” What basis he has for the assertion 
of this difference he does not say, nor is it possible to discover it, 
inasmuch as we do not know any French poems preceding the 
twelfth century, and he himself assures us with reference to the 
Castilian epopee “que nous ne la connaissons pas sous sa forme 
ancienne.”® One would suppose that the very arguments he ad- 
vances against Gaston Paris’ opinion, his own admission that he 
does not know the original form of his alleged Castilian epopee, 
and the manifest absence in early Castile of the political and social 
conditions indispensable to the creation of epics,’® one would sup- 
pose, we say, that all this would have caused Menéndez Pidal to 
consider seriously the question whether primitive epic poetry did 
not in Castile, as in France and elsewhere, consist of that class of 
minor lays of simple structure and style, in which heroic legend is 
known to be first definitely fixed and preserved.‘ Such an in- 

7 Légende, pp. 18-19. 

8 Légende, pp. 18-19. For comments on this view see above, III, 1, p. 268, 
and II, p. 339. 

9 Epopée, pp. 12-13. 

10 See above, III, 1, p. 2509 ff. 

11 Cf., e. g., Kittredge, English and Scotch Popular Ballads, p. xlv: “Epic 
tradition or legend is not long preserved, if not fixed in definite, poetic form. 
Hence ballads cannot be a new type in the century in which they are first re- 
corded, or better, the ballads we first find recorded cannot present the first or 
primitive form of this type, but a literary redaction or recast of one that existed 
before in poetic tradition. ...” It is in this sense that older critics, like Duran 
(R. G., 1, pp. xxx-lxiv), Wolf (Studien, p. 409), Lemcke (Jahrbuch, 4, pp. 148- 
149), Rios (Historia critica, 2, pp. 282, 532), had assigned the beginnings of 


Castilian heroic poetry, and of the romance-type, to the period from the tenth to 
the twelfth centuries. 
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quiry, however, he has not made so far. Curiously enough, disin- 
tegrative critics concede this type of song to other countries, while 
for one reason or another they deny it to Spain. Thus Mila’? 
postulates a primitive and simple French song as the ultimate source 
of the cantar de gesta inferred by him from the account of the 
General, while elsewhere'*® he admits that the epic lays of modern 
Greece are of independent origin. Again, Menéndez y Pelayo, who 
rejects in one place’* what he calls “la anticuada hipdotesis de las 
cantilenas épicas 6 cantos breves que sirviesen de nucleo a los 
poemas largos,” grants in another’® that heroic lays and the warlike 
dance existed among the aborigines of the Peninsula as among all 
barbarous and primitive peoples, and in still another’® thinks it very 
probable that events like the battle of Navas de Tolosa (1212) were 
“celebradas en cantos analogos a los romances fronterizos pos- 
teriores.” Menéndez Pidal, finally, informs us'* that “los romances 
son poemitas narrativos al modo de las baladas inglesas, escocesas 
6 servias, al modo de los cantos populares italianos 6 de cualquier 
otro pais, pero sin embargo, entre estos cantos 6 baladas, y los 
romances hay una capital diferencia en cuanto a su origen,.y por 
consiguiente también en cuanto 4 su composicion y 4 su estilo.” 
Only a few lines further on, however, after asserting that in 1874 
the derivation of the romances from large medieval epics had been 
demonstrated by Mila,’* he practically surrenders the pretended 
capital difference in the statement: “Todos los pueblos pueden 
ofrecer una poesia popular y nacional que cante las conmociones 
del sentimiento patrio 6 las hazafias guerreras. Pero muy pocos 
poseyeron este género de poesia en forma ampliamente desenvuelta, 
en forma de poema extenso narrativo, por el estilo de la Jliada, la 
Chanson de Roland, los Nibelungen 6 el Poema del Cid, es decir el 

12 P.H., p. 336. 

13 Observaciones, p. 9. 

14 Antol., 11, pp. 39-40. Cf. the passage quoted II, p. 310. 

157. ¢., pp. 49-50. 

167. ¢., 12, p. 92. See also I. c., 2, p. vi, and 11, p. 231, where the existence 
of heroic tradition outside the conjectured long poems is admitted. 

17 Romancero espanol, p. 5. Cf. Epopée, pp. 8-0. 

18 Jt should be observed, however, that Mila himself did not claim to have 
demonstrated his theory. See his statement, P.H., p. 106. 
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poema épico popular, no el erudito por el estilo de la Eneida.’”® 

The reasoning contained in these remarks is open to various 
objections, only a few of which can find a place here. It will be 
observed that Menéndez Pidal concedes unreservedly the inde- 
pendent origin of the epico-lyric lays or ballads of other nations.”° 
If there are cogent reasons why the Castilian narrative lyric or 
romance must be assumed to occupy so exceptional a position in 
epic genesis, these must be capable of demonstration. It must be 
shown, among other things, that it is not, like its fellows elsewhere, 
a lyrical poem with a narrative body, as Paris termed it ;?* that it is 
not different in structure and style from the elaborate narrative 
poems or epics,?? and that it has not a manner entirely its own in 
treating themes obtained from literary sources, such as chronicles, 
a manner which is one of the best proofs of its age and independence 
as a type;* it must finally be shown that the romance-type did not 
already exist at the time of the supposed decadence of the con- 
jectured epics.** So long as such proof is lacking, as it still is, 
critics must accept as a fundamental fact the close affinity of the 
romance in origin and character to the ballads of other nations.*® 


19 It is interesting to note that both Menéndez y Pelayo and Menéndez Pidal 
contradict their theory of epic origins, the former by assuming the existence of 
the romance-type early in the thirteenth century, the latter by placing the decline 
of the supposed popular epopee in the same period. 

20 The Madrid scholar does not seem to be at all aware that, for the English 
and Scottish ballads, for instance, this independent, popular origin is still stub- 
bornly disputed by many critics, as, e. g., by W. J. Courthope in History of 
English Poetry, 1895, 1, p. 426ff., and T. F. Henderson, Scottish Vernacular 
Literature, 1808, p. 355 ff. 

21 Romania, 13, p. 617. 

22 Some differences are indeed noticed by Mila, P.H., p. 404, and Menéndez 
Pidal, Epopée, pp. 142-144, 161-166. Others are noted by Bertoni, /. c., p. 183, 
and still others by Rajna, Romanic Review, 6, pp. 18-20, 35-39. Cf. II, pp. 
320-337. 

28 Cf., e. g., A. Lang, “ The Ballad,” in Encyclopedia Britannica, oth ed., 3, 
p. 283 ff.; W. P. Ker, “On the History of the Ballads,” in Proceed. British Acad., 
19090-1910, pp. 191-193. 

24 See II, pp. 305-307, 311, 321, 337-341, 342-349. 

25 This is not to deny, of course, that the Spanish romance has its own indi- 
vidual stamp, which distinguishes it from the balladry of other peoples as an 
original creation. What Menéndez Pidal asserts as the radical difference in 
origin and composition between the ballads of other nations and the Spanish 
romance, the derivation of the romance as a species from the epic, is an assump- 
tion which remains yet to be proven. 
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It is true, as Menéndez Pidal says, that not all peoples having a 
body of brief narrative lays or ballads have reached the point of 
producing long epics. But does it follow from this that the prim- 
itive art of unconscious, collective song did not exist in those coun- 
tries in which a long poem was the first to appear on the literary 
record? Is not the inference more obvious, far more in harmony 
with what is known of the history of the traditional epos in gen- 
eral, that its absence in many nations of considerable social and 
political advancement must be due to the lack of certain conditions 
under which alone a higher art may arise out of a more primitive 
one?” Is it not furthermore obvious that, as has already been 
shown, the Poema del Cid was born of conditions materially dif- 
ferent from those which produced the Iliad and the Chanson de 
Roland, and therefore cannot be classed with these works as a purely 
national, to say nothing of popular, product? 

According to Paris and others, as we saw, the immediate fix- 
ation of heroic tradition in poetic form serves the purpose of pre- 
serving it from oblivion.2* Here again we find the Madrid critic 
taking a considerably different position. In his opinion, it is not 
because it would otherwise be forgotten altogether that heroic 
legend must be immediately cast into a poetic mould, but because it 
would lose that exceptional historical exactitude which he claims to 
be the distinctive characteristic of his popular Castilian epopee. 
That the term “historical exactitude” is here to be taken in the 
literal, precise sense, not merely as a more or less approximate ex- 
pression for that idealized picture of reality, conceived under the 
impression of the moment, which poetry is expected to give us,”* 
the reader may see from such utterances as the following: “ Les 
faits historiques qui constituent le sujet des chansons de Fernan 
Gonzalez et des Infants de Lara se passérent au X°® siécle; si l’on 

26 Cf. Ker, Epic and Romance, p. 14 ff.; Comparetti, 1. c., pp. 327, 330. 

27 Chadwick, to whom the communal dance and the universal gift of improv- 
isation as the basis of poetic genesis are apparently wholly unknown, says (. c., 
p. 110): “ When a story is put into metrical form by a skilful poet it becomes 
more or less chrystallised and has a good chance of being preserved. In fact 
the result is somewhat similar to that of committing it to writing. Stories which 
are not put into poetic form are more liable to become obscured and forgotten.” 
Cf. also Ll. c., p. 113. 

28 For a few remarks on this point, see II, p. 340, and III, 1, p. 427. 
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tient compte de l’exactitude du récit dans les poémes, on en conclut 
que ceux-ci durent recevoir leur premiére forme au lendemain méme 
des événements qu’ils chantent;”’*® again: “Tous les poémes héro- 
iques espagnols ont un fondement historique; la plupart et les meil- 
leurs d’entre eux sont historiques jusque dans une foule de détails 
secondaires. . . . Ce caractére nettement historique de l’épopée 
espagnole doit étre attribué en partie a ce que la vie en fut plus tar- 
dive que celle de l’épopée francaise et plus exactement contem- 
poraine des exploits célebrés;’’*® or again, with reference to the 
conjectured epic on the Infantes de Lara :*! “ La précision et l’exacte 
liaison des idées, qui sont la marque propre de la chanson, se fon- 
dent dans le romance en je ne sais quel vague mystére,”*? and 
finally from his designation of the supposed epics as crénicas 6 
novelas rimadas** and from the assertion of his disciple Puyol y 
Alonso, that popular poetry—by which term he designates the 
hypothetical popular epics—sings the events in chronological 
order.** We saw above*® that Menéndez Pidal himself admits that 
we do not know the earliest form, that is the form coetaneous with 
the events, of what he terms the primitive Castilian epcpee. One 
is at a loss, therefore, to understand how he is prepared to say that 
this form was historically so much more exact than that of the 
French epics which he represents as earlier, and of which as little 
is known. Nothing is said of the character of later redactions of 
these poems, though their existence is taken for granted. With 
the exception of the Poema del Cid, there is no composition by 
29 Epopée, p. 12. 


30 LT. c., p. 34. 

317. ¢., p. 162. 

32 Elsewhere, however (Epopée, pp. 35-36), the Lara-epic is judged differ- 
ently. See above, III, 2, note 297. 

38 See the extract from the Romancero given above, III, 1, p. 242f. Other 
statements of similar import may be found: Leyenda, pp. 38-39; Romanz de D. 
Garcia, pp. 84-85, and Epopée, p. 54. Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 2, pp. 
vii-viii. Quite a different view of the case, and one decidedly more within the 
pale of facts, is given by Menéndez Pidal, Epopée, p. 36: “Cependant nous 
aurions tort d’attribuer la vraisemblance plus grande de l’épopée espagnole 
uniquement a la proximitié ot elle se trouvait des événements; il faut surtout 
l’expliquer par la forte tendance réaliste qui prédomine a toutes les époques de 
la littérature.” 

84 La Gesta de D. Sancho Il, p. 8. 

85]TI, 1, note 95. 
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which to test the theory under discussion, and by that composition 
it is entirely disproved, as has already been seen.** 

We are informed that in the course of its long existence the 
Castilian epopee also took up the singing of non-Castilian heroes, 
such as the Gothic King Rodrigo and the Leonese Bernardo 
del Carpio.*7 What was the exact historical record of these 
personages? How did the legends of these personages, much older 
than those of the Castilians, maintain themselves until put into the 
form of long epics at so late a date?** How did the alleged epics 
originate, and when? How do they stand the historical test? Of 
all this we learn nothing. 

As the assumption of extensive poems outside the one on the 
Cid is based entirely upon the extant romances and the partially 
poetical coloring of late chronicle-accounts, it is in these texts of 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century that we must expect to find 
warrant for the dogma of the extraordinary historical accuracy of 
the Castilian epopee. Let us examine, with all possible brevity, the 
case of Fernan Gonzalez, which is the oldest, and as representative 
as any. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, who here follows the opinion of Menéndez 
Pidal,®® tells us that in Count Fernan Gonzalez two personalities 
must be distinguished, the historical and the epical, and that the first 
of these is known to us in a very imperfect manner through a few 
official documents and some references in the Latin chronicles of 
Sampiro, Lucas de Tuy and Archbishop Rodrigo, who took no 
notice of the poetical tradition in the shape of long epics which must 
have existed in their day, but are now lost. These epics were like- 
wise neglected by the compilers of the General for the reason that 
the learned character of the Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, written 
some time after 1236, was naturally preferred by them as a more 
authoritative text than popular songs.*° Thus Menéndez y Pelayo. 
Now, if the Castilian epopee had such historical accuracy as to give 

36 See III, 2, p. 425 ff. 

37 Romancero espanol, pp. 6-7. 

38 Cf. II, pp. 309-310. 

89 Contained in his “ Notas para el Romancero de Fernan Gonzalez, in Home- 
naje 4 Menéndez y Pelayo, 1, p. 438 ff. 

40 Antol., 11, pp. 224-225. By popular songs the author here meant extensive 
epics. 
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it the character of crénicas rimadas, and if this accuracy increased 
in proportion as it approached the time of the events it celebrates,** 
is it not pertinent to ask why poems of this nature, committed to 
writing as they were according to Menéndez Pidal, were not utilized 
by the Latin chroniclers of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries? 
These were the very persons who could have read them and who, 
if we may believe Cirot,*? do not appear to have spurned altogether 
such popular poetic sources as the romance. And is it not also 
pertinent to ask for specific reasons why the compilers of the Gen- 
eral should have excluded such important historical documents in 
favor of a late monkish production like the Poema de Fernan Gon- 
zalez, whose deviations from reality were too manifest to escape 
notice?#* It seems hardly conceivable that they should have done 
so in the case of Fernan Gonzalez when, as we know, they embodied 
in their work the vulgar legend of other heroes. To cite only one 
or two instances. The story of Bernardo del Carpio is told in the 
Poema de Fernan Gonzalez. Nevertheless, Alphonse X and his 
collaborators utilized for their account the vulgar cantares dealing 
with Bernardo and his antagonist D. Bueso,** cantares which, as 
has been shown,*® were minor lays rather than extensive produc- 
tions. Or again. The General's narrative of the Cid is based not 
only on the Latin accounts of Lucas de Tuy, Archbishop Rodrigo 
and the Gesta Roderici Campidocti, works which in scholastic merit 
certainly yield nothing to the verse of the monk of Arlanza, but 
even more on the vulgar poetic tradition as presumably preserved 
in another redaction of the Poema del Cid, the only poetical nar- 

41 See, e. g., Epopée, p. 35. 

42 The dialogue between Sancho II and the Cid before the battle of Gulpejar, 
not related in any text other than the Latin Chronique léonaise inédite studied 
by Cirot, appears to have been borrowed from some romance (see Bulletin his- 
panique, 11, p. 271, §7). 

43 Cf., e. g., Baist, Grundriss, II?, p. 394 (§ 11) ; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 
II, p. 226 ff. Cf. above, III, 2, p. 428. 

44 See P. C. G., pp. 351 a; 355 b 49; 371 a 25, 375 a 25, and Antol., 11, p. 108. 

45 II, pp. 308-311, 344-349. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
Bernardo’s time and the fight of his king with Roland are referred to by Alonso 
de Cartagena (see Obras del Marqués de Santillana, p. 500), but that Bernardo 
himself is not mentioned, nor any hint given of the existence of any large poem 


on this subject such as the one said by Menéndez y Pelayo to have been com- 
posed in the fourteenth century. 
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rative of Castile from which anything like reliable inferences re- 
garding the historical value of Spanish heroic song may be drawn. 
It is clear that facts like these are far from supporting the plea that 
the several long poems, in which the deeds of Fernan Gonzalez are 
supposed to have been sung, were left out of the texture of the 
General because the compilers of the latter discarded them for the 
sake of an intervening clerical treatment of the subject. Nor do 
these facts argue in favor of the supposition put forward by Menén- 
dez y Pelayo and others,*® that the conjectured long poems were 
consigned to oblivion by the appearance of the school of the cua- 
derna via, a supposition which loses in force in proportion as these 
poems, which are only hypothetical at best, are represented as ap- 
proaching the nature of rhymed chronicles. Besides, it is not at 
all certain that the literary interest awakened by the new poetic 
movement embodied in the mester de clerecia, instead of condemning 
to oblivion, would not rather have tended to preserve, narrative 
verse of the kind described, just as it accounts largely for the fact 
that the romances themselves began to be written down about that 
time.** We may say then that, much as the compilers of the Gen- 
eral may have shared the opinion of Thucydides** that the rhapsode 
is prone to alter his stories, the reason for their neglect of the vul- 
gar legend in our case must have been a different one. Not indeed 
that, as Menéndez y Pelayo elsewhere holds,*® in disagreement with 
his previously cited opinion, the absence of a poetic text from the 
General proves that this text did not exist at all, or at least was not 
sung, in those days. This explanation.appears inacceptable on sev- 
eral grounds. In the first place, a number of facts render it rea- 
sonably certain that one or more legends of Fernan Gonzalez did 
exist in poetic form at the time of Alphonse X. In his interesting 
study of the Romancero de Fernan Gonzalez,5° Menéndez Pidal 
derives the romance “Castellanos y leoneses” (Primavera, no. 
16)°'—doubtless understanding by this a more primitive version 

46 Antol., 11, p. 228. 

47 See above, III, 2, p. gor f. 

48], 21. 

497. ¢., p. 320. 

50 See above, III, 2, p. 410. 


51 See now Menéndez Pidal’s welcome fac-simile edition of the Cancionero 
de Romances, sin aio, Amberes (Madrid, 1914), p. 161. 
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than the one extant—from a so-called lost popular epic composed 
between the completion of the General in 1289 and the Chronicle 
of 1344.°* We have already adduced reasons why the existence of 
such epics must be regarded as exceedingly doubtful.5* But grant- 
ing for the moment the claim of such a poem, it must be borne in 
mind that its production at that time presupposes for its basis an 
anterior poetic form, and that the assumption of such a form is in 
the present instance supported by the fact that a poetic legend is 
generally said to underlie part of the Poema de Fernan Gonzalez.5* 
On Menéndez Pidal’s own showing, then, a showing which is ac- 
cepted by Menéndez y Pelayo,®* legends of Fernan Gonzalez must 
have existed in verse in the days of Alphonse X. The same con- 
clusion is reached when we consider the history of the romance 
“Castellanos y leoneses.” According to the Madrid critic,®*® this 
fine rhapsody is older than the Chronicle of 1344 and reflects more 
faithfully than does the Rodrigo (or Crénica rimada) the popular 
epic which he postulates as its source. Now, the arguments ad- 
vanced in favor of this opinion, the admission that the romance- 
matter fully covers the matter of the respective portions of the 
Chronicle, and particularly the insistence upon the close correspond- 
ence in contents and language between the two texts, all these points 
combine to raise the question why in place of the alleged epic it was 
not in fact a more primitive version of the romance itself that was 
woven into the texture of the Chronicle, the discrepancies between 
the two texts being, as Menéndez Pidal himself remarks, easily 
accounted for as the effect of oral transmission. Let us bear in 
mind, in answering this question, that apart from the Rodrigo our 
romance is after all the only poetical rendering we really have of 
the two short chapters of the Chronicle,®* and that without it neither 
the critic’s detailed study of the version of the legend contained in 

52 Homenaje, l. c., pp. 445-461 (= pp. 17-23 of reprint). 

53 See above, III, 2, p. 430 ff. 

54 Cf., e. g., Baist, Grundriss, II2, pp. 393-304; Menéndez Pidal, /. c., p. 448 ff. 
(= pp. 19-21, note 2). 

55 Antol., 11, pp. 231-236. 

56 Homenaje, p. 450 ff. 

57 L. c., p. 452. 

58 Extracted by Menéndez Pidal (J. c., p. 438, note 2) from MS. li—73, fol. 


145 c—147 a, of the Biblioteca Nacional. Cf. also MS. 2—I—2, fol. 113 c—115 d, 
of the Biblioteca Real. 
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them, nor his conception of the so-called popular epic would have 
been possible. Indeed, such an epic can be regarded as nothing 
more than a critical figment®® unless it be shown, as has not been 
done so far, with some degree of definiteness and precision, what 
were the contents and the sequence of the Jaisses constituting it, 
what the place and the part assigned in its plot to the episodes re- 
lated in the Chronicle, what its structure and form. Such evidence 
is particularly requisite in a case like the one before us, in which the 
elements of the legend, as known through the Poema, the General, 
the Chronicle of 1344, the Rodrigo and the romances, are for the 
most part of scholastic, not of purely national or popular, char- 
acter. The only notable exceptions are the Count’s marriage with 
the Infanta of Navarre, his repeated imprisonment and the eman- 
cipation of Castile, subjects adorned respectively with the widely 
disseminated novelesc themes of a man’s liberation by his wife, and 
of the purchase-price.** Viewed in the light of their connection 
with widely separated periods of the Count’s long life (b. about 
895, d. 970),°* these legendary incidents cannot, without unmis- 
takable and positive evidence to that effect, be considered as having 
formed part of one or more long poetic narratives. But even if we 
had a text of the postulated epic, or at least sufficient and authen- 
ticated extracts from which to reconstruct it in substance, it would 
not by any means follow from the mere agreement of part of it in 
subject-matter and assonance with our romance, that the latter must 
be derived from it. Before accepting such an inference, we should 
want specific proof that the concordance was not due to priority of 
the romance or to community of origin. In the absence of any 
reasons to the contrary, then, we may regard the extant ballad 
“Castellanos y leoneses” as the first recorded redaction of a song 

59 That it is part of Menéndez Pidal’s regular method to bridge the wide 
gulf between the romances and their pretended source by the assumption of as 
many epics as may appear necessary, may be seen from the following utterance 
in Leyenda, p. xiv: “La serie de gestas hoy perdidas que es necesario suponer 
para explicar satisfactoriamente los primitivos romances carolingios que tan 
apartados se muestran de sus originales franceses.” 

60 Cf. Baist, Grundriss, l. c., pp. 393-394; Menéndez Pidal, I. c., p. 454; Mar- 
den, Poema, p. xxxi ff. 


61 Mila, P.H., pp. 173-179; Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans, 2, p. 44 ff.; Mar- 
den, |. ¢., p. xiii. 
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of independent origin, a more primitive version of which is re- 
flected in the Chronicle of 1344. 

A similar reasoning applies to the romance “ Buen Conde Fer- 
nan Gonzalez” (Primavera, 17), which deals with the Count’s 
summons to Leon, and in which Menéndez Pidal would recognize 
another episode of his vanished epic, again without giving any in- 
dication of its probable place in it.** And it applies once more to 
the very interesting song known as La Pelegrina, which is not 
handed down to us in the collections of the sixteenth century, but 
in the oral tradition of modern Asturias.** As is well known,*®* 
this romance echoes in its first part the legend of the imprisonment 
of the Count—whose name is lost—in Leon, and of his liberation 
conceived in the mystical form of his soul being borne to heaven by 
that of Dofia Sancha. As the first episode, the imprisonment of the 
Count and the appearance in his prison of the Countess disguised as 
a pilgrim, is also found in the General,®° and may therefore have 
been contained in the lost portions of the Poema, Menéndez Pidal 
is doubtless right in saying that to this extent our Asturian romance 
reflects an older version. It is difficult, however, to agree with his 
suggestions® regarding the ultimate origin of this older version: 
“Como no conocemos versiones intermedias entre el romance as- 
turiano y los relatos del siglo XIII, no podemos conjeturar el origen 
de los versos modernos; si son restos de antiguos cantares de gesta,** 
como ‘Castellanos y leoneses’ y ‘Buen Conde Fernan Gonzalez,’ 
6 si provienen sdlo de algtin romance hecho en el siglo XVI sobre 
la prosa de las crénicas, como sucede con el de la penitencia de D. 
Rodrigo, que es hoy también popular en Asturias.” 

It will not be necessary to consider more than the second alter- 
native proposed by the distinguished critic. We may readily grant 
that more than one romance, particularly among those handed 
down in the collections of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 

627. c., p. 455 ff. 

63 Published by Rios, Jahrb. f. rom. u. engl. Philol., 3, p. 280; Juan Menéndez 
Pidal, Poesia popular, p. 102 ff., 291 ff.; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 10, p. 51. 

64 See Homenaje, p. 465 ff.; Antol., 11, pp. 238-239. 

65 P. 420 b—421 a (§ 718). 

66 7. ¢., p. 467. 


677. ¢., p. 460, only one, and the same, gesta is represented as the source 
of both romances. 
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was consciously fashioned out of the prose of a chronicle.** But 
such an explanation of the origin of any romance, as of other texts, 
must obviously be supported by specific proof, an obligation cer- 
tainly far more incumbent upon those who would refer the ballad 
as we have it to a literary process, whether of degenerate art or of 
individual authorship, than upon those who look for its ultimate 
source, as in the case of language itself, in spontaneous creation, 
the unconscious nature of which does not allow of documenting 
every step in the development of its product. As Menéndez Pidal 
manifestly had no evidence to produce in favor of his conjecture 
regarding the origin of the sixteenth century romance underlying 
La Pelegrina, not giving even the name of the chronicle that might 
have served as its source, he might have given serious consideration 
to the question whether the existence of the postulated romance 
could not be accounted for in some other way. To say nothing of 
the fact that the loss of a lay of the supposed literary make is far 
less likely than that of one living only on the lips of men, we may 
ask in the first place why the learned investigator did not in this 
case, as he rightly did in others,®°® assume the existence of more 
primitive versions elaborated a hundred or more years before; in 
other words, why he did not put his conjectured sixteenth-century 
substratum on a par with other romances on Fernan Gonzalez, as 
“Castellanos y leoneses,” the deviations of which from the versions 
supposed to antedate the Chronicle of 1344 he ascribes to the effect 
of oral transmission? Was it because this substratum does not 
appear in the collections of the time?. But neither does, for in- 
stance, any version of the romance on Count Rodrigo Gonzalez still 
sung in the choral dances of Asturias in the seventeenth century 
according to Fray Francisco Sota.7° Nor any of the group of 
romances on Don Bueso, partly surviving in modern Hispanic folk- 
song, spurned as old and trite by Juan Alvarez Gato about 1455, 
and probably related to the Cantares cited by the General as dealing 
with a Don Bueso and Bernardo del Carpio.*! Nor any of the old 
romances on the emplazamiento of Fernando IV culled directly 


68 See II, p. 343, note 275. 


69 See above, and, e. g., also Revista de Libros, 2 (1914), pp. 4-5. Cf. II, p. 
320 and note 131. 


70 See for this ballad II, pp. 343-344. 
71 See II, pp. 309-311, 344-348. 
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from the oral tradition of the fifteenth century by Lorenzo Galindez 
de Carvajal.7* Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that these songs, 
for which descent from epics “aux vastes proportions” has not so 
far been claimed, hark back to an ancient poetic tradition.** It 
may again be asked why the poetic conditions appearing from the 
direct and important testimony of the historian Alonso Tellez de 
Meneses of Toledo, writing toward the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury,’* with regard to the romance “El Conde y Don Rodrigo” 
(Primavera, 25)** were not taken into account. His words read 
as follows: “.. . el conde Garci Fernandez vencid al poderoso 
Almancor en la gran batalla de Caxcaxares, do le fueron tan buenos 
los siete ynfantes de Lara que, segun dizen hasta hoy los cantares 
de aquellos tiempos, dezia muchas vezes por ellos el conde: que si 
por ellos no fuera, no tornaramos aca. . . .”™® What conclusion is 
to be drawn from this statement? Let us first hear Menéndez Pidal 
who, after citing it, remarks :"* “Los cantares de que habla Tellez 
de Meneses son, naturalmente, los romances populares,"* a los que 
alude también Garibay*® cuando dice de Gonzalo Gustios que su 
memoria es celebrada no solo en historias, mas aun en cantos an- 
tiguos, que hasta hoy dia se conservan? Quiza existiese un romance 
sobre la batalla de Cascajar.”*° As appears from this, the dis- 
tinguished critic takes it to be a matter of course that the cantares 
or cantos cited by the two historians just named were “ popular” 
romances found in oral circulation in their day.** He does not in- 
dicate, however, to what extent, if at all, he accepts Tellez de 
72 See the passage quoted by Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 12, p. 99, from 
Barrantes’ Aparato bibliografico para la historia de Estremadura (Madrid, 1879). 
73 Cf. II, p. 344 ff. 
74 See A. Bonilla y San Martin, Anales de la literatura espajiola, p. 29. 
75 Historia del Principado del Orbe, vol. XIV, in manuscript of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional, F—18, fol. 13, cited by Menéndez Pidal, Leyenda, p. 92. 
¥6 Que muy buenos fueron ellos 
En aquella de Cascajar, 
Que si por ellos no fuera, 
No volviéramos aca. 
72. ¢. 
78 The italics are those of the present writer. 
79 Compendio historial de Espaia (Aprobacién 1567), I, 1. x, c. xiv. 
80 It is. to be observed that both Tellez de Meneses and Garibay speak of 


more than one cantar or canto. 
81 See I. c., and cf. II, p. 314. 
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Meneses’ characterization of these ballads as being “de aquellos 
tiempos,” that is, as belonging to, or coming from, the time of the 
events commemorated in them. Possibly this is because he did not 
take it literally enough to see in it a serious contradiction of the 
theory to the demonstration of which his work on the Leyenda de 
los Infantes de Lara is chiefly devoted; possibly because, while ad- 
mitting the fact itself, he treated it merely as an isolated case not 
affecting the validity of what he conceives to be the rule. Nor is he 
more explicit on this point in his closing remark that a romance on 
the battle of Cascajar may have existed. Yet it is evident that the 
expression used by Tellez de Meneses is too definite to be dismissed 
in silence. This historian would scarcely have chosen it if, instead 
of looking upon his cantares or romances as descendants of songs 
of similar scope and style composed under the immediate impres- 
sion of the events, he had entertained the idea that they did not, in 
anything like the character familiar to him, reach further back than 
one or two hundred years before his own day, but were merely 
fragments of other more extensive and elaborate poems dating 
from what is called the period of epic decadence. And it is needless 
to say that this latter idea would have been the only one held by him 
and other men of letters of his epoch, and would have been taken 
into account by them in one way or another in their references to 
the subject, if it had been in substantial accord with the phenomena 
of poetic development taking place under their very eyes. To 
give an example. The historians in question would hardly have 
represented their cantares as being of the time of Garci Fernandez 
if it was through such processes of disintegration as those described 
by Mila and his disciples that the Cid-ballad “‘Cabalga Diego 
Lainez” (Primavera, 29), first appearing on record in the sixteenth 
century, was obtained by the people from a recast of the Rodrigo 
assigned to the early fifteenth ;*? or that the romance conjectured as 
the substratum of La Pelegrina was extracted from a long, continu- 
ous poem or from a chronicle in their very days.** But no such idea 
of epic evolution is expressed, or even implied, in the comments on 

82 See Menéndez Pidal, Homenaje, 1, pp. 451-452; Epopée, pp. 141-142. 

83 For the theory that the ballads were derived from the prose of chronicles 


see Baist, Grundriss, II?, p. 399 (§ 17) ; Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 2, p. xxx; 11, 
pp. 44, 48, 78, 321; G. Bertoni, J] Cantare del Cid, p. 180. Cf. above, ITI, 2, p. 431. 
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poetry and metre made by poets and theoreticians like Santillana,** 
Nebrija, Encina,*> Salinas** and others. On the contrary, as far 
as one may judge from what they do say, they treated the romance 
as a distinct poetic type, as the normal form of traditional heroic 
song in Spain, without so much as a hint of its musical structure 
being identical with, or derived from, that of the Jaisses of ante- 
cedent long narrative poems, without so much as a hint of the ex- 
istence of such a higher art.** Any different interpretation of the 
matter on their part would in all probability have been discerned 
and commented on by such students of Spanish music as Felipe 
Pedrell, who discusses the chapters of Salinas bearing upon the 
romance,®* or Collet and Villalba, who, as has been seen,®® affirm 
in agreement with Wolf, Mussafia and others the structural affinity 


84 See II, pp. 303-322. 
85 See II, pp. 329-334. 
86 See his work, De musica libri septem, especially bk. 6, ch. 14, 15, and 
bk. 7, ch. 6; also Pedrell, pp. 392, 393 and 397 of the article mentioned in the 
next note. In so far as Nebrija and Salinas may be said to differ from Encina’s 
doctrine regarding the structure of the romance, it must, as was pointed out 
before (II, pp. 329-330), be borne in mind that these metricians were both 
governed by classical preoccupations. This opinion is fully supported by the 
judgment of so excellent a musical critic as Felipe Pedrell, who (“ Folk-lore 
musical castillan du XVI. siécle,” in Zeitsch. der Internat. Musikgesellsch., 1 
(1900, pp. 379-380) ) expresses himself as follows: “Salinas de méme que Nebrija 
a commis l’erreur d’assimiler les vers espagnols aux vers latins, et de ne voir 
partout que monométres, dimétres, tetramétres, adoniques simples et doubles,” etc. 
87 A propos of the areytos or choral dances and heroic songs of the Mexi- 
cans, upon which he reports in his “ General y Natural Historia de las Indias” 
(composed 1533, printed at Salamanca in 1547), Pte I*, 1. v, cap. 1, Gonzalo 
Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés writes as follows: “ Y no parezca al lector, que 
esto que es dicho, es mucha salbagez, porque en Espafia se us2 lo mesmo, y 
en Italia; y en las mas partes de los cristianos pienso yo que se debe hacer asi. 
Que otra cosa son los romances y canciones que se fundan sobre verdades, sino 
parte de las historias pasadas? A lo menos entre los que no leen, por los can- 
tares saben que: 
Estaba el Rey Don Alonso 
En la ciudad de Sevilla 
Y le vino al corazon 
De ir a cercar a Algecira. 
Asi lo dice el romance, y en la verdad asi fue ello, que desde Sevilla partio el 
Rey D. Alonso XI a cercar a Algecira quando la gand a 28 de Marzo de 1344 
afios. Asi que ha 189 afios que tura este cantar, o Areyto.” 
88 “ Folk-lore musical castillan du XVI* siécle,” in Zeitsch. der Internat. 
Musikgesellsch., 1 (1900), pp. 372-400. 
89 See above, III, 1, p. 257, and cf. II, pp. 329-337. 
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of the miracle-lays of Alphonse X to the traditional romance of the 
age of Santillana and Encina, an affinity which is all the more sig- 
nificant for the age of this type as the melodic diversities of the 
Cantigas de Santa Maria indicate the presence of several com- 
posers.” Is it not, after all, in perfect consonance with this state of 
things that the advocates of Mila’s doctrine have not only, as will be 
shown in detail later, entirely failed to give satisfactory proof of 
the derivation of any of the extant romances from a higher, deca- 
dent art, but have found themselves obliged to admit the inde- 
pendent origin of some of them.®* Thus, not to mention Menéndez 
Pidal’s concessions regarding such songs as “A Calatrava la 
Vieja” and “ Yo me estaba en Barbadillo,”®? or Menéndez y Pe- 
layo’s already cited suggestion that lays similar to the romance 
fronterizo may have been sung in the early thirteenth century,®* 
we may instance here the fine ballad “Helo, helo, por do viene”’ 
(Primavera, 55). This lay shows its independence of the Poema 
del Cid not only by that entirely different style and that different 
spirit of the hero which distinguish all the Cid-ballads from the 
Poema del Cid, but even more by its assonance, its subject-matter,** 
its composition, and by its survival with all these characteristics in 
the modern oral tradition of the Hispanic domain. This fact, first 
demonstrated by Carolina Michaelis,®* was accepted by Menéndez 
y Pelayo as sufficient reason for the admission that there must have 
taken place an elaboration of romances independently of the can- 

90 Collet and Villalba, J. c., p. 288. 

91 Bertoni, without even mentioning the epics fancied by Menéndez Pidal 
and his predecessors, regards the extant romances as literary compositions mostly 
fashioned out of the prose of chronicles (cf. above, III, 2, pp. 406, 431 £), while 
Rajna (Il. c., pp. 18-20) insists upon the numerous points of unmistakable dis- 
cordance of Mila’s theory with the facts. 

92 Leyenda, pp. 84-87. 

93 See above, p. 50, and Rajna’s comment (I. c., pp. 25-26) on the reflections 


of Mila and Menéndez y Pelayo (Antol., 12, p. 167) regarding the romance 
fronterizo. 

%4In the version of the Cid-epic reflected in the Cronica de Veinte Reyes 
(MS. Bibliot. Nac., F—132, fol. 215 v°—235) there is as little trace of the char- 
acteristic incidents of this ballad as in the General and the copy of Per Abbat. 

95 Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., 16, pp. 40-89. Cf. the same author’s Estudos sobre 
o Romanceiro Peninsular, pp. 13-15. The two ballads on this theme which have 
since been found in Tras-os Montes and among the Jews of Tangier (Revista 
lusitana, 9, p. 305; Catdélogo Judio-Espaiiol, no.6) do not affect the main question. 
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tares de gesta.*° It would seem as if cases like these might have 
broken the spell of Mila’s theory. Unfortunately, however, its 
followers treat them as nothing more than isolated exceptions, fail- 
ing to see that the admission of their existence is equivalent to 
the surrender of their own case. It is equivalent to conceding the 
absolute originality of the type and its close affinity to the traditional 
epico-lyric song of the Russians, the Serbs, the Danes, the British 
and other nations to whom, as we saw, the power is accorded to 
create an individual form in which to give vent to their feelings.®* 
No one denies that the romances found in the oral tradition of the 
Hispanic world of to-day are a survival of those current among the 
people in the fifteenth century; and the writers of that period, Juan 
del Encina and Juan Alvarez Gato among others, distinctly char- 
acterize as old those that they knew,®® thus fully justifying Menén- 
dez Pidal’s opinion that a more primitive version of the extant lay 
“Castellanos y leoneses” existed before 1344.!° What, then, 
authorizes critics to assume that the traditional life of this type does 
not reach further back than the threshold of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; that the compilers of the General employed the expression 
“romances y cantares”’ in a different sense from Santillana and his 
contemporaries ;'°* that Alphonse X employed the term “ cantares”’ 
differently when he declared with reference to a miracle-legend 
(CM. 172): desto cantares fezemos que cantassen os jograres? 
Apart from the arguments previously advanced, is not the exist- 

%6 Antol., 11, pp. 361-363. Without so much as attempting to disprove the 
dissenting views of Carolina Michaelis and Menéndez y Pelayo, views which 
he nevertheless knew (Homenaje, 1, p. 366), Menéndez Pidal has asserted anew 
the direct descent of this ballad from the Poema (see Cantar de Mio Cid, 1, p. 29). 

97 Cf. Baist, Grundriss, II*, p. 3909 (§17): “Ihr (i. e. the General) folgen 
natiirlich die Geschichtschreiber im 14. und 15. Jh.; die Masse der Romanzen 
geht unmittelbar oder mittelbar auf sie zuriick; nur bei sehr wenigen kann 
Unabhangigkeit vielleicht vermutet, bei keiner bewiesen werden.” 

98 Cf. A. Lang in his article on the English and Scottish ballads in Cham- 
bers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, 1, p. 521: “ The objection that the people 
does not versify applies only to the modern populace of civilized Europe... 
that the peasantry of early medieval Scotland and England were incapable of 
what the peasants of modern Greece can do, or could do at the time of the War 
of Independence, it is hard to believe.” 


99 See II, pp. 330-333, 344-348. 
100 See above, p. 57. 


101 See II, pp. 304-317. 
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ence of the romance-type before the fourteenth century sufficiently 
proved by its practically exclusive application to foreign as well as 
indigenous themes,’°? by the vigor of its life in all parts of the His- 
panic domain in the age of Columbus, and by the fact that other 
poetic forms, both lyric and narrative, living among the people of 
Asturias and Northern Portugal, appear in the artistic verse of the 
Castilians and Portuguese of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, and there echo a still older, more primitive custom ??°* 
In the light of facts like these then—facts which have long been 
accessible—Menéndez Pidal might have seen in the words of Tellez 
de Meneses, substantially endorsed as they are by Garibay, an un- 
mistakable testimony to contemporary belief that songs like the 
ones cited by him were handed down by oral tradition from the 
time of the events they relate, and he might have applied this prin- 
ciple to the question as to the origin of the type. 

Returning now to the legend of Fernan Gonzalez, we may re- 
gard it as an established fact that it existed in vulgar verse in the 
age of the General, though not in the pretended form of extensive 
popular epics. As for Menéndez y Pelayo’s explanation of the 
silence of the General with regard to our legend, it must be observed 
in the second place that it cannot be taken for granted, as he ap- 
pears to do, that ancient chroniclers were as systematic and im- 
partial in their use of sources of information as the modern his- 
torian is supposed to be.’°* They did not hesitate to discard a docu- 
ment for political or similar considerations, as, for example, Dozy 
suspects Alphonse X to have done with the Rodrigo because of its 
anti-royalist spirit;*°° or they overlooked it, though accessible to 

102 Cf. Carolina Michaelis, Grundriss, II?, p. 155; W. P. Ker, On the History 
of the Ballads, I. c., p. 200: “ This ballad form cannot be new when it first 
appears; it must have a long history. The greater its success in transforming 
bookish matter to the likeness of a ballad, the stronger is the proof of its age. 
Ballad poetry is a long established custom before it can produce such things.” 
Rajna, Romanic Review, 6, pp. 38-40. 

103 Cf. I, pp. 18-23. 

104 Menéndez y Pelayo himself (Antol., 11, p. 236) speaks of “el servilismo 


con que los historiadores de la Edad Media transcribian sus documentos.” Cf. 
also /. ¢., p. 324. 

105 Recherches’, 1, p. 97. On the other hand, Menéndez y Pelayo (I. c., p. 
324) and Menéndez Pidal (Homenaje, 1, p. 456 ff.; Epopée, p. 124) somewhat 
hastily conclude from the General’s silence on this point that the Rodrigo did 
not exist at the time. 
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them, as seems to have happened to the compilers of the General 
with the Leonese Chronicle in Latin, whose account differs in many 
respects from theirs./°* 

It would seem, therefore, as if it were either objection to its 
rebellious tone, or else mere inadvertence on the part of Alphonse X 
and his collaborators, that was responsible for the absence of our 
poetic legend from the General. As for inadvertence as the cause 
of such omission, it could hardly be assumed in the case of long, 
continuous poems, especially if these, as Menéndez Pidal holds, had 
been committed to writing since the time of their composition in 
the tenth century, and invested with almost the same historical 
value as professional chronicles. It would have been singular in- 
deed if such poems had been ignored by the very aristocratic circles 
for whom they are said to have been written, and to whom two cen- 
turies or more of epic enthusiasm and of constant recasting could 
scarcely have failed to transmit one or more copies. On the other 
hand, it was natural enough that songs of the character of our 
romances should have been overlooked, especially if they had not 
been transferred to script from the oral memory of the people. It 
must be borne in mind that the argument from the silence of brief 
lays is of far less weight than that from the silence of large com- 
positions.?°7 

Weare thus again brought into the presence of conditions which 
argue for minor lays rather than for extensive works as the form 
in which the popular legend of Fernan Gonzalez was handed down 
to the days of Alphonse X, and we may now sum up the results of 
our brief examination of the evidence available for the alleged his- 
torical exactness of what is called the popular epopee of Castile.’°* 

106 See above, III, 1, note 137. More serious is the neglect of this Latin 
chronicle on the part of Puyol y Alonso in his treatise on the hypothetical epic 
on Sancho II, since this writer had at his disposal a careful discussion and the 
text of the parts concerning the reigns of Sancho II and Alphonse VI in the 
easily accessible scientific review “ Bulletin hispanique.” 

107 See above, p. 60, and II, p. 339. 

108 Cf, Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 12, pp. 109-110: “ La poesia popular, que 
rara vez va acorde con la historia en sus predilecciones, olvidé por completo al 
vencedor del Salado, al conquistador de Algeciras.” . . . And continuing: “una 


cronica rimada, que participa mucho de la poesia popular por el metro, pero 
que en rigor pertenece a la epica erudita, hasta por su caracter demasiado his- 
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In so far as the lack of anything like a complete and crit- 
ical study of the period and life of Fernan Gonzalez permits one 
to form any definite judgment, his poetical legend does not exhibit 
any notable fidelity to historical fact, both the accounts in prose and 
in verse being largely made up of late scholastic matter and of 
romantic elements common to the fiction of other nations; it is re- 
markable rather for the conspicuous absence of reference to the 
series of warlike deeds which filled the long life of the founder of 
the independence of Castile. With the exception of the mester de 
clerecia of the thirteenth century, there is no evidence in favor of 
the production of any extensive poem on the subject, while there is 
much against it, and the tradition of the first heroic personage of 
Castile affords therefore no basis whatsoever for the theory under 
review. Similar conclusions would result from an examination of 
the legends of Garci Fernandez and the Infante Garcia. 

A few remarks on the general question of historical truth in 
heroic poetry may conclude the present article. While arguing for 
the historical accuracy of the Castilian epopee, the learned Madrid 
critic expresses himself as follows with regard to the conjectured 
poem on the Infantes de Lara, whose legend belongs to the period 
of Garci Fernandez (970-995), the son and successor of Fernan 
Gonzalez: “C’est uniquement dans les poémes castillans les plus 
éloignés des données historiques qui les ont inspirés, par exemple 
dans le poéme des Infants de Lara, que les héros luttent seuls contre 
des milliers de Mores, et qu’ils se rendent non par suite de blessures, 
mais par épuisement.”?°® Let us note in passing that here the orig- 
inal Lara-epic is assigned to the second half of the eleventh cen- 
tury, instead of to the tenth century, as elsewhere,’'® and that con- 
sequently the very earliest period of Castilian heroic legend is 
credited with an exception to the rule that the primitive epics were 
composed almost immediately after the events narrated. As Menén- 
dez Pidal does not believe in the existence of a more primitive art 
torico, a tal punto, que ha hecho nacer en algunos la sospecha infundada de 
que el poema de Alfonso XI y la crénica en prosa hayan salido de la misma 
mano.” Cf. also /. c., 11, p. 319. 

109 Epopée, pp. 35-36. 

110 See above, III, 1, p. 264, the passage cited from Epopée, p. 12, and Epopée, 


p. 9, where the production of not less than three epics on the Infantes de Lara is 
claimed, 
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of heroic song synchronous with the events, we are left to assume, 
with Baist and others,’** that the Lara-legend survived a whole 
century without fixation in poetic form. Unless we misunderstand 
the passage cited, it assumes that historical incorrectness or im- 
probable statements in a Castilian poem signify lateness of its pro- 
duction and that, conversely, historical correctness implies contem- 
porary origin. Let us consider this idea for a moment. It is evi- 
dent that not all divergences from historical truth observable in a 
poetic narrative are of the same character, or due to the same causes. 
To begin with the hyperboles noted in the poetical legend of the 
Infantes de Lara, they are by no means peculiar to comparatively 
late or decadent epics, but occur in the early heroic song of many 
peoples, and reflect that delight in a combat against odds, that un- 
reasoning courage, which medieval France knew as desmesure.*** 
An example of this universal trait of popular poetry is offered in 
that song, instructive in so many other respects, with which the 
women of Israel greeted David upon his return from the victory 
over the Philistine: 


Sau! hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands." 


Aristotle™* cites the pursuit of Hector around the walls of Troy 
and the landing of Odysseus on the shore of Ithaka in illustration 
of the thesis that “the irrational, on which the wonderful depends 
for its chief effects, has wider scope in epic poetry than in the 
drama because in the former the person acting is not seen.” Such 
exaggerations or improbabilities as those noted in the Greek and 
the French epic must be judged by the principle that artistic treat- 
ment may impart an air of probability to things incredible in real 
life.1’® Similar observations apply to what are called inconsist- 

111 Cf. above, p. 48 and note 1. 

112 Cf, Hart, Ballad and Epic, pp. 64, 119, 240, 303. 

113; Sam. XVIII. According to the chronicle of Neocorus (ed. Dahlmann, 
I, p. 176 ff., II, p. 559 ff.), the Cimbrian peasants celebrated in their ballads their 
victories over enemies of far superior strength. Ormsby, The Poem of the Cid, 
p. 48, appositely compares the Cid’s call to his men for a fight against odds before 
the battle of Tebar (Poema, Il. 985 ff.) with that of Roland Cheyne before the 
battle of Harlan. Needless to remind the reader that this spirit was of the very 
essence of the Spaniard. (Cf. Fernando de Pulgar, Claros Varones, t. 17.) 
114 Poetics, XXIV, 9, 10. See Butcher’s commentary, pp. 170-173. 
115 Cf. Wilmotte, Romania, 44, pp. 62-63. 
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encies. There is no question that the epics of ancient Greece and 
medieval France served in a measure as historical documents, and 
that the historical sense of primitive peoples was indeed, as has well 
been said, awakened and strengthened by heroic song, which re- 
placed, as it were, by the deeds of men those of the gods celebrated 
in the myth. It is precisely in this function of heroic poetry that 
we have one of the best proofs of its impersonal popular origin, 
and of the existence of a poetic art more primitive than that of the 
first recorded examples.’’® But it is not to be inferred from this 
that the audience of the heroic age sought chronological sequence 
and consistency rather than the free play of the imagination.'’* 
It was not at the point of view of the modern critic. As Thomson 
says in his suggestive “ Studies in the Odyssey’: “ When we have a 
literature of the spoken word, it is the audience that chooses the 
subject.”"78 Then, as now, the demand was for a stirring story. 
There was no interest in such inconsistencies as when Apollo is 
represented as slaying the Greeks though he was still feasting with 
the Gods in Ethiopia,’*® nor as when, in the Roland (1. 1282), 
Turgis dies at the hands of Anseis and a little later (1. 1358) once 
more at those of Oliver, nor even as when the twelve peers them- 
selves vary in name.’”° 

As regards other inaccurate features of a narrative poem, suffice 
it to say at present that they may have been inevitable at the time 
of its origin, or may not have appeared so to those who took part 
in the events or witnessed them. The account of the poem may 
have corresponded very closely to their idea of what happened. In 
the very nature of the case, it is precisely at the moment when a 

116 Cf. G. Paris, Histoire poétique de Charlemagne, p. 2; Comparetti, l. c., 
Pp. 329. 

117 Cf, A. Lang, Homer and the Epic, pp. 111-112, 118-119, 248, 290, 321; 
Homer and his Age, p. 322; Bédier, Légendes épiques, 1, p. 305 ff.; Wilmotte, 
l. c., pp. 58, 78; Hart, I. c., p. 290. 

118 Oxford, 1914, p. 190 ff. 

119 J]iad, 1, ll, 382 and 423. 

120 Cf. ll. 103 ff., 792 ff., 2402 ff. However just may be the historical con- 
siderations urged by Bédier (Légendes épiques, 4, pp. 205-334) against Hilde- 
gaire’s account of Clotaire II, they do not materially affect the question as to the 
existence of the reported song on St. Faro, since such a song may well have 


been inspired by a legend not in harmony with what is now regarded as his- 
torical fact. 
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memorable event occurs that it is most difficult, if not impossible, 
to grasp it in its entirety or in its true bearings. We have all noted 
in our own time the widely divergent, nay often positively con- 
tradictory versions given by intelligent and conscientious witnesses 
of important happenings. We all know to what extent such reports 
are colored by the preoccupations and the emotions of the moment. 
Bearing this in mind, and having due regard to the information 
furnished by ethnology, it is not too venturesome to surmise what 
must have been the essential features of a narrative song improvised 
under the impression of the moment. 

Instead of anything like a developed recital of an event, such a 
song can give only a direct impression of one incident or series of 
incidents, sketched with rapid movement from scene to scene, from 
narrative to dialogue, in simple and objective language very close 
to life.1** Hence the energy of the genuine old ballad, hence that 
leaping over preliminaries afid other connective matter’*? which is 
wrongly regarded as indicative of origin in degenerate art; hence 
also another of its characteristic traits which G. Paris'** has well 
described as: “ L’élément lyrique, l’orgueil de la victoire, la douleur 
de la défaite, le regret des morts, l’espoir de la revanche, ou d’un 
succes plus complet encore.” This lyric note, naturally more prom- 
inent in a song more romantic than heroic in content, is indeed gen- 
erally recognized as an original element of the heroic ballad, im- 
personal in matter and in origin.’** It diminishes with the progress 
of epic art, but lingers on even in the developed epic.’** It shows 

121 It is scarcely necessary to say that this does not mean the use of a patois. 

122 Cf, La Villemarqué, Barsaz et Breiz, 4th ed., 1, p. lvi. C. Michaelis, 


Zeitsch. f. rom. Phil., 16, p. 44 ff.; Steenstrup, 1. c., p. 230; Gummere, The Pop. 
Ballad, pp. 82, 85 ff. 

123 Romania, 13, p. 617. 

124 See, e. g., G. Paris, Histoire poétique, pp. 1-2, and the excellent remarks 
by Steenstrup, Ll. c., p. 57: “ The simple man conceals his emotion under the form 
of a simile or picture, or assuming the character of a dispassionate narrator, 
he employs an epic situation to give vent to the feelings under which he labors. 
It is precisely on this basis that the epic-lyric romances have become the most 
accepted form for all folk-poetry, and this is most eminently true of our Danish 
ballads.” 

125 Menéndez Pidal, Cantar de Mio Cid, 1, p. 27, note 1, is himself inclined 
to see a sort of lyrical refrain, expressing the enthusiasm felt over the unidn 
of Castile and Leon under the sceptre of Ferdinand I, in Il. 2923 ff. of the Poema 
del Cid. 
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how arbitrary is the position of those who would draw a hard and 
fast line between narrative and lyric forms in early verse.’*® As 
found in the Spanish ballads of the collections, this lyric element 
comes in substance from their more primitive, impersonal versions, 
and is not to be referred to the deflection of this type, under courtly 
or other influences, from the manner of a supposed earlier epic of 
large proportions. The simple fact that assonance has been as typi- 
cal a characteristic of lyric as well as of epic poetry in Peninsullar 
tradition testifies sufficiently to the close genetic relationship of the 
two forms. 

Mila and Menéndez y Pelayo" looked upon the romances fron- 
terizos known since the days of Alphonse XI as examples of “la 
elaboracion del canto popular tal como broté del hecho mismo,” and 
it may be readily conceded that rhapsodies like that of the ‘‘ Moricos 
de Baeza” (Primav., no. 71) afford a fairly good idea of the sim- 
pler form of the Spanish ballad. It must be remembered, however, 
that in the form in which they have come down to us, even the 
border ballads referring to facts of the fourteenth century are not 
themselves purely popular productions, but rather literary redactions 
of such; and furthermore, that they do not represent the first form 
of the type, but the result of an earlier development.'** Consid- 
erably nearer to the primitive mould into which events may be sup- 
posed to have passed immediately was doubtless the previously 
mentioned lay'*® sung by the soldiers of Alphonse X about James I 
of Aragon in 1257. Unfortunately, the only part of this cantar 
which Don Juan Manuel still remembered at the time of his ref- 
erence to it was the refrain: 

126 Cf. A. Lang, Encyclop. Brit. (oth ed.), 3, p. 283; and J. A. K. Thomson, 
Studies in the Odyssey, p. 225: “ Again, Stesichoros composes a kind of lyric 
markedly epic in character and of almost epic dimensions. His odes were sung 
at the festivals of various local Heroes in the Western Colonies”; and p. 226: 
“We may say much the same of the odes of Alkman and Ibykos, of Simonides 
and Bacchilides. Moreover, Stesichoros helps us to understand how the epos 
could be developed from a choral form.” See also II, pp. 300, 302. 

127 Antol., 12, p. 168. 


128 Cf. II, pp. 342-344, and the opinion of Menéndez y Pelayo cited above, 
p. 50, note 16. 
129 Above, III, 2, note 163. 
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Rey velho que Deus confonda, 
Tres son estas con a de Malonda.'*° 


But the agreement of this popular song, in the use of the refrain 
and the octosyllable, with Gonzalo de Berceo’s ‘ Duelo que hizo la 
Virgen” and with the large body of contemporary narrative lays, 
both sacred and secular, in the Gallego-Portuguese idiom, shows 
beyond any reasonable doubt that it represents an archaic stage in 
the history of what is usually regarded as the normal type of the 
romance; and this all the more so as the same formal traits occur 
in many of the ballads collected from the later tradition of the Pen- 
insula and from that of the Jewish colonies.’** The fact that the 
forms reviewed are the only forms of the poetic treatment of 
national legends in the native style of which there is any positive 
evidence in the thirteenth century, establishes another strong pre- 
sumption in favor of the opinion that the cantares consulted by the 
General were of a similar nature, and not epics. Other contem- 
porary narrative songs, like the one of Ayras Nunes previously dis- 
cussed,’** might be adduced as throwing light upon the question as 
to the essential characteristics of the ballad composed under the im- 
mediate inspiration of the events. Though of literary make in the 
redaction in which we have them, these songs are based upon a 
popular type the archaic nature of which appears sufficiently from 
its embodying all those structural features which are now generally 
recognized by competent critics as the organic tests of the ballad of 
tradition, namely: the refrain, the brief, emphatic treatment of one 
striking moment chosen from an action or situation,’** and the 
repetition of thought and expression which attends the improvisa- 
tion alternating with the refrain.1** This type serves to bridge 

130 As in Gallego-Portuguese prosody a final syllable terminating in a nasal 
may form synaloephe with a following vowel, the second line of our refrain is 
as correct an octosyllable as the first. See the present writer’s note to 1. 5872 
of the Cancioneiro da Ajuda (ed. C. Michaelis) in Zeitschrift f. rom. Philol., 
32, P. 304. 

131 Cf, II, pp. 332-333, and above, III, 2, p. 405 f. 

182 See above, III, 2, p. 405, regarding no. 466 of the Canc. Vatic. 

138 Cf, Hart, Ballad and Epic, p. 30 ff. 

184 Cf, Gummere, Old English Ballads, p. xxxii; Beginnings, p. 193 ff., 252 ff. ; 
Popular Ballad, pp. 93, 133 ff.; Kittredge, English and Scottish Ballads, p. xix ff. 


Cf. Wallaschek, Primitive Music, p. 175: “ As a rule savages do not understand 
how to invent and to compose a long connected story or a complete poem; they 
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over, in an appreciable measure, the gap between the traditional 
ballad, as recorded in literature, and the spontaneous communal 
song. As is well known, collective improvisation in the dancing 
throng is a survival of a primitive stage of thought which is dying 
out in the unlettered communities of Europe, but which ethnology 
has shown still to exist in full vigor among those savage races which 
are closest to conditions of prehistoric life. 

It is true that the reports of ethnologists do not agree nearly so 
well as one might desire with regard to some of the questions 
which are of importance to the student of poetic beginnings. But 
this can surprise no one at all familiar with the nature and history 
of this department of research. The historical study of ethnology 
and of folksong have never gone hand in hand. As Professor 
Kittredge has well said in his fine introduction to the “ English and 
Scottish Popular Ballads” edited by him, the materials collected 
by anthropologists and travellers “have the greater value for our 
purposes because they were gathered by men who had no thought 
of any theory of ballad authorship and were not concerned with the 
origin of poetry.” This fact, quite apart from the nature of this 
field of research, explains by itself why our knowledge of the his- 
tory and forms of natural poetry is at best very fragmentary. We 
must further consider, however, that until not very long ago the 
explorer did not have the guidance of a critical method for the 
study of poetic evolution. The materials available must therefore 
be used with great care. To cite an instance. According to such 
men as the missionary W. W. Gill, in his interesting work “ From 
Darkness to Light in Polynesia,’’’** and W. Matthews, in “ Legends 
of the Navahos,’’!** the narrative poetry found is all of individual 
authorship, no reference being made to collective improvisation and 
the choral dance. Are we justified in concluding from this that 
these customs never existed in those regions and that the folksong 
simply take up any current event, put it into two or three strophes, and repeat 
this several times.” As a good example of this may be cited the song which 
Mungo Park, the great African explorer, heard his kindly hostess and her house- 
hold compose and sing about himself in 1796. (See “Travels in the Interior 
of Africa,” in The Life and Travels of Mungo Park, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1840, pp. 100-101.) 

135 London, 1894; containing a collection of illustrative clan songs. 


186In Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 1897, pp. 23-27, 35, 
124-128. 
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of the Polynesians and American Indians was from the very begin- 
ning of individual making ??** Or is it not, on the contrary, more 
rational to suppose, on the basis of general principles, that the art 
of individual composing with which these and other travellers be- 
came acquainted during the time of their residence in those regions, 
was the result of a comparatively recent development which was 
preceded by a more primitive, social process?'** It is the second 
alternative that will in all probability be adopted by those who 
reflect that the history of poetic expression is indissolubly bound 
up with that of language, and must consequently share its social 
foundation. However imperfect, or even contradictory in detail, 
the available records of ethnology may appear for purposes of 
poetical criticism, they fully warrant us in insisting upon the prin- 
ciple that the comparative method must be strictly applied to the 
study of poetic origins quite as much as it has been, with now gen- 
eral approval, to language, religion, law and other manifestations 
of the human mind. Without a careful investigation of the poetry 
of races still in the collective, unconscious stage of literary art, we 
cannot expect to cast much real light on the origin of poetry or the 
successive stages of literary development. 

Returning now to the question as to the distinctive character- 
istics of the early ballad, it is instructive to note that Yrjo Hirn, 
in his excellent work on the Origins of Art,’*® points out that the 
varying experiences of war have everywhere acted as a strong in- 
centive on the commemorative impulse, and historic song has been 
most developed among tribes obliged to be constantly at war with 
their neighbors. It is by means of poetry and pantomimes com- 
memorative of heroic deeds that barbaric races of to-day are known 

137 Such appears to be, in general, the view of L. Pound in an article on 
“The Beginnings of Poetry” (Publications of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America, XXXII, 1917, pp. 201-232), which has come too late to be taken 
into account. 

138 This, at least, is in accord with the results of Wallaschek’s researches 
(1. c., p. 180 £.) : “ When it (i. e., recitative) occurs, the more primitive form of 
choral dances is to be found at the same time. These two distinct classes of 
songs, the choral dance songs and the solo song (recitative), we have been able 
to follow throughout the book.” Cf. also |. c., pp. 186, 257. 

1389 The Origins of Art. A psychological and sociological Inquiry (London, 


1900), pp. 179 ff., 268 ff. (with an ample bibliography of the subject of savage 
poetry, pp. 1509 ff., 177 ff., 261 ff.). 
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to sing themselves full of pride and courage,’*° precisely as the an- 
cient Germans, according to Tacitus,’*? advanced to battle with 
“carmina quorum relatu, quem barditum vocant, accendunt animos 
futuraeque pugnae fortunam ipso cantu augurantur.” In their 
social function, then, quite as much as in their structural simplicity, 
these songs are closely akin to those of medieval Europe of which 
Gaston Paris said that whether in praise or in condemnation of a 
deed, they served as a powerful stimulus to valor and civic virtue.**? 
Now, it is clear that the ballad cannot perform this office if its story 
is not felt to be substantially true.1** If it contains inaccuracies, 
they may, as Steenstrup correctly observed,’** have come from a 
false rumor current at the time, or from a certain political attitude 
giving rise to a one-sided, though natural, view of a situation. In 
these cases, an incorrect feature will rather indicate that the ballad 
was composed on the spur of the moment than that it served the 
purpose of distorting the truth. When recognized as contrary to a 
generally accepted view of certain facts, a ballad is likely to be dis- 
carded. It is largely for this reason that the historical romance, as 
Juan Menéndez Pidal justly remarked in his collection of Asturian 
ballads,?*° “es de suyo ménos duradero que el novelesco y el re- 
ligioso, pues se conforman éstos mejor con todas las épocas y ar- 
guyen la aspiracion constante de la sociedad.’’?*® 

From what has been said it must be apparent that historical 
exactitude, in so far as we do not expect it in a degree incompatible 
with poetical value,** is a characteristic of all early balladry. It is 
not in any sense a distinguishing mark of the poetry of Castile, 


140 Hirn states (I. c., pp. 261-267) that choral dances are most! developed 
where war is a customary occurrence. 

141 Germania, III. 

142 Histoire poétique, p. 2. Cf. Rios, Historia critica, pp. 414-415. 

143 Cf, Villemarqué, Barsaz Breiz, 1, p. xxxviii: “ L’actualité et la bonne foi 
sont deux qualités inhérentes au chant populaire primitif. Le poéte de la nature 
chante ce qu’il a vu ou ce que tout le monde sait comme lui.” 

144 See his excellent discussion of the relation of the ballad to historical 
truth, 1. c., p. 241 ff. 

145 Poesia popular (Madrid, 1885), p. 64. It is interesting to note that Gill, 
in the work cited above (p. 74, note 135), attests the substantial accuracy of the 
historical songs of the Polynesians, but finds that they die away, while religious 
songs and prayers survive. 

146 Cf. Rios, Historia critica, 7, p. 439. 

147 Cf, Aristotle, Poetics, IX, 9. 
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whether in the form of the romance, or in that of the Poem of the 
Cid. As for epics, if we understand by them not merely rhymed 
chronicles, but works of the imagination, their departure from his- 
torical fidelity does little more than exemplify what Aristotle set 
down as the true difference between history and poetry, namely, 
that the latter has a higher subject-matter than the former in that 
it expresses not the particular, but the universal.'** While history, 
so continues il maestro di color che sanno,'*® is chiefly concerned 
with an account of particular events recorded in order of time with- 
out any clear causal connection, poetry conceives a more rigorous 
connection of events, cause and effect being linked in probable or 
necessary sequence.’®® It is scarcely necessary to say that one may 
take this view of the relation of the ballad to historical truth with- 
out at all intending to deny that the bard more distant from the 
the facts he sings is less likely to confine himself closely to them 
than a contemporary. But such freedom as he uses manifests itself 
in the introduction of later material and in the expression of the 
spirit of his own day rather than in exaggeration or distortion.*™ 

The question now presents itself how this substantial accord 
with reality which has been found to be so common a trait of the 
heroic lays and ballads of the whole Germanic North, of England 
and of other countries, maintained itself for any considerable length 
of time. Some critics, as we have seen,!®? conclude from the de- 
pendence of historical exactitude upon the aid of texts that the ex- 
tensive epics attributed by them to the tenth and eleventh centuries 
must have been committed to writing at the time of their compo- 
sition. To this belief they were probably led in part by the appeal 
of the General to cantares on Bernardo del Carpio and other per- 
sonages,'®’ in part also by inference from the direction of the Siete 
Partidas that kings and knights should have cantares read or recited 

148 Poetics, IX, 3, and Butcher, pp. 183, 190. 

149 Cervantes echoes Aristotle when (D. Q., II, 13) he represents the bachiller 
Carrasco as saying: 

“... el poeta puede contar 6 cantar las cosas no como fueron, sino como 
debian ser, y el historiador las ha de escribir no como debian ser, sino como 
fueron, sin afiadir ni quitar a la verdad cosa alguna.” 

150 Poetics, XXII, 1-2, and Butcher, |. c., pp. 190-191. 

151 Cf, Steenstrup, I. c. 

152 P, 67, and vol. VIII, p. 267. 

153 See II, pp. 307-309. 
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to them.’** If so, they overlooked several important facts. In the 
first place, the historical and legal works cited had reference to 
poems existing in written form in the thirteenth century only, with- 
out any hint whatsoever that writing had been used for the pres- 
ervation of vernacular verse before that time. That such use of 
the vulgar tongue before the time of Alphonse VII is not to be 
assumed has already been shown.'®® In the second place, the Siete 
Partidas testify in explicit terms to the fact that some of the can- 
tares from which king and cavalier were expected to draw inspira- 
tion for noble deeds, were not available in writing (escrituras), 
but only in oral tradition, a circumstance which argues in favor of 
the assumption that more than one of the cantares quoted by the 
General and later chronicles was obtained from oral tradition. We 
see, then, that the military aristocracy of the days of Alphonse X was 
wont to hear, and to sing, cantares of two kinds, according to the 
mode of their transmission. The first kind existed in oral tradition, 
the second both in the oral and the written. The latter kind was 
naturally to be preferred for its greater stability, since the written 
text acted as a check upon the variation of the oral source. There 

154 (Ed. Valencia, Por Joseph Thomas Lucas, afio 1758.) Pta. II, title 21, 
law 20: 

“E porende ordenaron que assi como en tiempo de guerra aprendiessen 
fecho de armas, por vista, por prueua; que otrosi en tiempo de paz la prisiessen 
por oyda, por entendimiento. E acostumbrauan los caualleros cuando comian 
que les leyessen las estorias de los grandes fechos de armas que los otros fizieran, 
e los sesos e los esfuergos que ouieron para saberlos vencer e acabar lo que 
querian. E alli do non auian tales escrituras fazianlo retraer a los caualleros 
buenos e ancianos que se en ellos acertauan. E sin todo esto aun fazian mas; 
que non consentian que los juglares dixessen ‘ante ellos otros cantares, si non 
de guerra, o que fablassen en fecho de armas. E esso mismo fazian, que quando 


non podian dormir, cada uno en su posada se fazia leer, e retraer estas cosas 
sobredichas.” 


Cf. Lc., t. 5, 1. 21 (entitled: De que alegria deue el Rey usar a las uegadas, para 
tomar conorte en los pesares, y en las cuytas: 

“ Alegrias y ha otras, sin las que diximos en las leyes ante desta, que fueron 
falladas, para tomar ome conorte en los cuydados, e en los pesares, quando los 
ouiesse. E estas son, oyr cantares e sones de estrumentos, e jugar axedrez, 0 
tablas, o otros juegos semejantes dellos.” 


In the third last line of the first extract, some texts (as, e. g., the one used by 


Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 11, p. 14) read “gesta” for “guerra.” The latter 
reading is also the one of the Salamanca edition of 1555. 
155 Above, III, 1, pp. 265-278. The same applies, of course, to the heroic age 


in general. Cf. Steenstrup, |. c., pp. 9, 247; Hart, Ballad and Epic, pp. 30, 132; 
Chadwick, J. ¢., p. 38. 
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is no indication either in the directions of the Siete Partidas or 
elsewhere that the cantares accessible in writteri form were at all 
different in length and character from those having only an oral 
existence. Nor is such difference in any way to be inferred from 
the occasion or the mode of their rendition. As we saw before,'** 
both brief lays and long poems were adapted to recitation in the 
castles and the camps of the nobles as well as in the market place. 
In so far, therefore, as the language of the Siete Partidas permits 
us to judge, both the written and the unwritten songs referred to 
belonged to one and the same class of heroic poetry. They must 
have been either ballads or epics. As for the latter class, the “ chan- 
sons aux vastes proportions,” which is currently regarded as the 
only form of epic poetry known in Castile previous to the four- 
teenth century, it is not to be supposed that it was the one had in 
view. Not only because, as we have already seen, there are no 
sufficient reasons for assuming its existence, while there are many 
arguing against it, but also because poems of such development are 
at once committed to writing like every production of a literary 
nature, and must be if their identity is not to be impaired within a 
few generations.’** It must consequently have been the minor art 
of heroic poetry, songs of the kind later known as romances, which 
the Siete Partidas meant. This being so, the question arises how 
lays contemporary with occurrences of the time of the Infantes de 
Lara could be handed down orally to the second half of the thir- 
teenth century in such condition as to appear useful for the pur- 
poses contemplated by Alphonse X and his collaborators. 

According to the Siete Partidas, the cantares were read or sung 
to the knights either by one or more of their own number (“los 
caualleros buenos e ancianos que se en ellos acertauan”), or by 
juglares. At that time, therefore, it had become customary for the 
warriors to leave to the minstrels the recital of the lays which, as 
was the case elsewhere in medieval Europe,’** it had been their 
wont to sing themselves with their retainers. The relegation of this 
singing to the minstrel, whose appearance in Western Spain is first 

156 Above, III, 1, p 246 ff. 

157 Menéndez y Pidal rightly insists upon this with respect to the Poem of 
the Cid (Cantar 1, p. 31 ff.). 

158 Cf. G. Paris, Histoire poétique, p. 11; La littérature francaise au moyen- 
age, pp. 36-37. 
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recorded in 1136,'*® is one of the manifestations of that intellectual 
division of lay-society which, as we saw,’® was prepared by the 
rise of literary art in the twelfth century. It does not mean, as is 
frequently supposed,’® that the cantares chanted by the juglar were 
as a species due to his authorship. There is as little reason for this 
idea as for seeking the origin of these lays in the aristocratic circles 
which delighted in hearing them. The few references to the activity 
of the minstrel that have come down to us represent him only as 
singing, not as making cantares.'®* True, the author of the Libro 
de Alexandre contrasts the mester de clerecia with that of jug- 
laria,** but there is nothing in this to justify the supposition that 
he thought of the juglar as the original author of the songs he re- 
cited. Neither the Marqués de Santillana, nor Nebrija, Encina and 
other metricians of the sixteenth century, who discuss the romances, 
ascribe them to, or connect them with, the minstrel. If any in- 
ference may be drawn from Gonzalo de Berceo’s calling himself a 
juglar, it is that it was in poetic writing of a didactic, erudite order, 
not in popular balladry, that the minstrels did original work. Nor 
does it appear that the romances or cantares were as a rule taken 
down from their lips or note-books. As was seen above, both the 
historian Tellez de Meneses and the celebrated author of the “Carta 
al Condestable de Portugal” cite the people themselves as the source 
from which ballads were obtained.’** In so far, then, as available 
evidence goes, the minstrel of Castile stood in very much the same 
relation to the narrative and lyric verse he chanted as his fellow in 
Greece, France, Great Britain, and elsewhere.1*°° He was, as Gum- 
mere has well said,1®* “merely a link between later artistic poetry 
and older communal song.” Such original part as he had in the 
poetic material which he aided in transmitting to posterity, con- 
sisted mainly in refashioning and expanding the songs which had 


159 See Terreros y Pando, Paleografia espanola, p. 101. 

160 Cf. above, III, 2, p. 403, and II, p. 303. 

161 As by Chadwick, Heroic Age, p. 86. 

162 Most all of these references are cited by Menéndez y Pelayo, Antfol., 11, 
Pp. 15-39. 

163 See note 160. 

164 Cf, II, pp. 303-304, and above, p. 61 ff. 

165 Cf. Comparetti, 1. c., pp. 357-358; Gummere, Beginnings, p. 181 ff.; Popu- 
lar Ballad, pp. 8 ff., 50 ff.; Kittredge, 1. c., pp. xxii-xxiii. 
166 Beginnings, p. 181. 
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come down to him and to which he owed the very essence of his 
own art, its technique, its style, its spirit. Examples of such elab- 
oration of the older ballad material we have in what modern crit- 
icism has termed romances juglarescos. Significantly enough, most 
of these belong to the class of ballads which deal with chivalresque, 
and more particularly Carlovingian legends. With regard to the 
age of this class of minstrelsy, the data at hand do not permit us to 
determine it further than to say with Duran that, in their extant 
redaction at least, they are not earlier than the first part of the 
fifteenth century.’®* In view of the fact, however, that with the 
exception of the Infant Garcia and the Siege of Zamora, it is only 
subjects of primarily French provenience such as the legends of 
Bernardo del Carpio, Don Bueso and Maynete, for which the Gen- 
eral cites cantares as sources of information,’®* it is not unreason- 
able to conjecture that the Carlovingian lays, favored as they natu- 
rally were by the intellectual supremacy of France in early Castile, 
were the first to receive development at the hands of the profes- 
sional minstrel, and that through their example a similar direction 
was given to some of the simple ballads dealing with native themes. 
The matter informing these songs doubtless came to Northwestern 
Spain with the French pilgrims and knights of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. It is thus that we can best explain the great dis- 
tance between their content and that of their originals.°* Un- 
aided by writing, these early songs could not propagate themselves 
in the memory of the joglar without rapid variation of the sub- 
ject-matter. The divergencies observable between the various ver- 
sions of the heroic poems of the Middle Ages were, as Chadwick 
remarks,’*® chiefly due to the fact that writing was not used to any 
great extent for their preservation. With what liberty the minstrel 
compresses or expands the oral songs committed to him may be seen 

167 Romancero General, 1, p. xxiv; Wolf, Studien, p. 465; C. Michaelis, 
Zeitsch. f. rom. Philos., 16, p. 41. The manner. however, in which Diego de 
Burgos refers to the romances of Lanzarote and Galaz in his Triunfo del 
Marqués de Santillana (1458), as well as the previously discussed reference of 
Alvarez Gato to the romances of Don Bueso, show that ballads of this class 
were current in the popular tradition of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
if not before. 

168 See II, pp. 304-312. 


169 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol. 12, p. 321. 
170 Heroic Age, p. 38. 
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in the living balladry of Serbia.1** Owing to the very nature of 
purely oral and unchecked ‘transmission, then, and owing also to 
his increasing tendency to individualism, the minstrel does not pre- 
serve balladry in anything like its original state. This fact is not 
only in itself a strong argument against regarding him as the main 
source of early narrative poetry, but it points as well to the com- 
munal dance, in which the genuine ballad of tradition took its rise, 
as the chief conservative force. This agrees with what has been 
observed to be the case among peoples still in the impersonal, spon- 
taneous stage of poetic art. 

In his already cited instructive work on “The Origins of 
Art,”!7? Hirn, after adverting to the importance which Spencer*** 
and others ascribed to the social influences of war, continues: “ But 
perhaps sufficient attention has not been paid to the share which art 
has had in the development of those peculiarities which are common 
to all military nations. And yet as a means of facilitating tribal 
unity of action and feeling, music and dance must be of exceptional 
sociological importance in warlike communities.’** We shall there- 
fore meet with highly developed choral dances in those nations in 
whose life war is a customary occurrence. The North American 
Indians, as well as the Dahomeyans, are noted for the soldier-like 
regularity of their dances. But nowhere among the lower tribes of 
mankind is the time-sense so refined as among the pre-eminently 
warlike Maori. . .-. To the same cause one is also tempted to 
ascribe the regularity of the Kaffir dances which by their choral 
character stand in so marked a contrast to the amusements of the 
neighbor tribe, the peaceful Hottentots, among whom every dancer 
acts ‘separately for himself.’ ’’?7° 

In the course of the present study attention has repeatedly been 
called to the fact that the choral dance and other forms of collective 
singing produced that exactness of rhythm which comparative 
poetics and ethnology have found to be the keynote of primitive 


171 J. ¢., pp. 101-102. 

172 Pp. 261-267. 

173 Principles of Sociology, I, pp. 553 ff., 567 ff. 

174 Cf, Wallaschek, Primitive Music, p. 287. 

175 Cf, Sparrman, Resa till Goda Hopps-Udden, etc. (Stockholm, 1783-1818), 
I, p. 375 ff.; G. Fritsch, Die Eingebornen Siid-Afrikas (Breslau, 1872), p. 328. 
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poetry.’*® It is obvious that the factors which made for the exact 
preservation of the rhythmical form of a song must have been like- 
wise operative in the maintenance of its text. Upon this point, we 
may again cite some excellent observations of Hirn: “It is unde- 
niable that some of the most important qualities in literature were 
developed during the time when it was used chiefly as a means for 
conveying information. The practical considerations therein have 
undoubtedly influenced the form of the oral narrative. It is evi- 
dent, for example, that the metrical and rhythmical recital must 
have proved the more serviceable whenever a thought-content was 
to be preserved for futurity.?*7 

The close connection of the ballad, or narrative lyric, with the 
choral dance, we hardly need repeat, is not confined to uncivilized 
races. It exists also in the traditional poetry of the unlettered com- 
munities of Europe, as is sufficiently attested by literary records 
from the early Middle Ages down to our own time. A fairly clear 
reference to this poetical condition is the much-debated report of a 
popular ballad of the seventh century sung by the women in honor 
of St. Faro,'™® a ballad presenting a pretty close parallel to the 


176 See I, pp. 17-23; II, p. 301 ff. Cf. Hirn, l. c., pp. 87 ff., 256 ff.; Gummere, 
Beginnings, p. 30 ff. 

177 L. c., p. 184 fi. 

178 Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum ordinis S. Benedicti (Venetis, 1733), 2, p. 590: 
“Ex qua victoria carmen publicum juxta rusticitatem per omnium pene voli- 
tabat ora ita canentium, feminaeque choros inde plaudendo componebant.” 
Bédier, who argues (Légendes épiques, pp. 295-335) emphatically against the 
value of Hildegaire’s account for the history of the French epic, disposes of 
this welcome glimpse of the poetic life of France as follows: “ De quel texte 
de l’antiquité sacrée ou profane, de quelle description de mystérieux paiens, ou 
de quel carmen saeculare, ou de quelle vie de saint a-t-il tiré l’idée de ces 
cheeurs de femme? Nous ne savons pas; mais il n’est pas nécessaire, en vérité, 
qu’il l’ait tirée du spectacle de la vie contemporaine.” But why should Hilde- 
gaire not have taken the idea from contemporary life when, as a matter of fact, 
it represented a common practice of that life? Cf., to cite only one source of 
information on this subject, Jeanroy’s Origines de la poésie lyrique en France 
au moyen-dge, on the important part played by woman in poetic composition in 
France, in Portugal and elsewhere. See also, e. g., Priscus’ account of his visit 
to Attila in 446, cited above (III, 1, p. 247), and the union of dance and song 
implied in a Latin description of a bear-dance, in Grimm-Schmeller, Latein. 
Gedichte des X. u. XI. Jhs., p. 144. As for the custom of accompanying dance 
and song with the clapping of hands (plaudendo), see, e. g., Sidonius Apolli- 
narius, 1, 9, and for the same usage among savages Wallaschek, /. c., p. 87, and 
Waitz-Gerland, Anthropologie, 6, p. 78. 
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Hebrew woman-song quoted above.'*® A testimony of simliar pur- 
port may be seen in the tributes paid by the chroniclers to St. Wil- 
liam, as in the one of the Acta Sanctorum for May 811: “Qui 
chori juvenum, qui conventus populorum, praecipue militum ac 
nobilium virorum, quae vigiliae sanctorum dulce non resonant et 
modulatis vocibus decantant qualis et quantus fuerit ... ?” No 
less positive, as might be expected, particularly as to the part played 
by women in communal song, is the evidence presented by Spain.'*? 
As we are informed by the Chronicle of Alphonse VII,'*? Empress 
Berenguela, in 1138, appeared on the battlements of the alcazar of 
Toledo to the army of the Almoravides, surrounded by maidens 
who sang in the vulgar tongue to the sound of instruments. In the 
following year,’®? Alphonse VII having returned from the con- 
quest of Oreja: 


Omnis exercitus, et principes et duces reversi sunt, unusquisque 
in sua [propria domo], canentes et laudentes Deum quia facta est 
magna victoria in manu pueri sui Aldefonsi Imperatoris. 


Of the ovation offered to Alphonse VIII in Toledo in 1212, 
Archbishop Rodrigo writes as follows: 


Nos vero cum nobili rege Aldephonso ad urbem pervenimus 
Toletanam ; ibique cum pontificibus et clero et universo populo . 
processionaliter est receptus, multis Deum laudantibus et in musicis 
instrumentis acclamantibus, quod eis regem suum reddiderat sanum 
et incolumem et corona victoriae coronatum.'*% 


179 For other instances, and for choral poetry among the Hebrews in gen- 
eral, see Lowth, De sacra poesi Hebraea, ed. Rosenmiiller, p. 205 ff. 

180 Regarding the general subject of dances which are performed by men 
and women jointly, or by one or the other sex only, see Wallaschek, /. c., pp. 
203-213. 

181 §§ LX VIII and LXIX. 

1827. c., §LXXI. See also (I. c., §XXV) the story of the reception of 
Alphonse VII at Zaragoza in 1134: “Cum omnis populus audivisset, quod rex 
Legionis veniret in Caesaraugustam, omnes principes civitatis et tota plebs 
exierunt obviam ei, cum tympanis et citharis et psalteriis et cum omni genere 
musicorum, canentes .. .”; again, I. c., §LXXII, at Toledo in 1337 after his 
victory over the Moors; l. c., §XXXVII, the account of the marriage of Dofia 
Urraca, daughter of Alphonse VII, with D. Garcia of Navarre in 1144, with 
songs by women and maidens; and I. c., §LXXIX, the account of Mufio 
Alfonso’s victory at Almodovar del Campo in 1142. 

183 De rebus Hisp., 1, viii, c. 12. 
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In a manuscript work on the Coronation of Kings in Castile 
(Escorial X—III—3), written according to Rios before 1248 and 
dedicated to Ferdinand III, choruses of singing maidens are pre- 
scribed for coronation ceremonies. Though the existence of iden- 
tical customs in Galicia may be taken for granted, the following 
report from the year 1116 will be of interest: 


Regi puero [Aldefonso VII] ingredienti Civitatem [Compos- 
tellanam] occurrit universus populus Civitatis cum summa laetitia, 
et eum salutantes ex consuetudine Gallaeciae ipsius adventui con- 
gratulantur, utpote Domini sui. . . . Tunc cursus alipedum equ- 
orum, phalanges armatorum peditum, choreas psallentium mulierum 
videre satis jucundum erat.'** 


It is unquestionably the traditional practice of his own country 
that the author of the Libro de Alexandre had in mind when he 
described the entrance of his hero in Babylon (copla 1376) : 


Al entrar en la villa mugieres et varones 
Exieron recebilo con diversas canciones : 
Quales eran los cantos nen quales et los sones, 
Non lo sabrien decir paraulas nen sermones. 


If it be contended that none of the passages quoted mentions a 
romance as having formed part of the singing in the celebrations 
referred to, it may be said that there was no reason for doing so, 
since ballads as well as hymns and songs, like the one on Ferdinand I 
woven into the Poem of the Cid,'®*® served as the time-honored ex- 
pression of the religious and social life of the Spanish race. Even 
if the chroniclers of the period did not tell us so,?** we might take 
it for granted that the Castilians had the Cross borne before them 
in marching against the Infidel, and sang the praises of the Lord 
on their victorious return. It would therefore be quite arbitrary to 
assert that no ballads were chanted on such occasions. That the 
romance, an element of choral song quite as much as the hymn, 


184 Historia Compostelana, 1. i, c. 59. Cf. also the coronation of Alphonse 
VII as king of Galicia in 1110 (I. c., c. 56): “ Dies illa, in hymnis iubilationis et 
canticorum canticis peracta, pertransiit.” For further instances see Liederbuch 
des Kénigs Denis, pp. xc-xci. 

185 L], 2923 ff.; Rodrigo, 1. 759. As is well known, the verses in question 
form part of a romance on Sancho II (Primavera, no, 33). Cf. above, note 125. 

186 Cf, e, g., the Chronicle of Alphonse VII, § LVII. 
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played its part in the singing of clergy and people, of lord and 
liegeman, is placed beyond a reasonable doubt, not only by what has 
already been said of its history, but by its record down to our times. 

By his remark about “estos romances e cantares de que las 
gentes de baxa e servil condicion se alegran,” the Marqués de 
Santillana, as was pointed out previously,'** doubtless referred to 
the singing of the traditional romance by festal throngs, whether 
in processions, on pilgrimages, or other occasions of communal sing- 
ing. A half century later, as we saw,'** Gonzalo Fernandez de 
Oviedo y Valdes, in his Natural History of the Indies completed 
in 1533, compared the heroic lays and choral dances of the Mexicans 
to what he knew to be the identical custom of Spain. Salinas, in his 
important and much-cited musical treatise, testifies to collecting the 
ballads studied by him at pilgrimages, festivals, and similar com- 
munal gatherings.'®® A hundred years later, the chronicler F. Fran- 
cisco Sota relates’®® that a romance dealing with the emprisonment 
of Count Rodrigo Gonzalez, a rebellious vassal of Alphonse VII, 
was still sung at his time in the bailes y danzas of Asturias. More 
abundant and explicit, as might be expected, becomes the testimony 
of the union of romance and choral dance with the awakening of 
literary interest in folksong in the eighteenth century. Without 
pausing over the opinion of the learned and judicious Sarmiento 
that the romances on the twelve Peers, on Bernardo del Carpio and 
Fernan Gonzalez, composed presumably in the very age of those 
personages, were in substance the ones chanted by the people of his 
own day,’*! we may note that the well-known writer and patriot 
Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos (1744-1811) gives us the first direct 

187 TT, pp. 317-321. 

188 Above, note 87. 

189. vi, cap. 9. It is in this sense that the passage referred to is also 
interpreted by F. Pedrell (“ Folk-lore musical castillan du XVI* siécle,” in 
Zeitsch. d. internat. Musikgesellschaft, 1 (1900), p. 388). Cf. also Salinas, VI, 
cap. 5: in vulgaribus cantilenis et saltationibus; also /. c., cap. 11, 14, 15; VII, 

, %. 

_ 190 In a passage quoted II, p. 302, note 46, from “ Chronica de los Principes 
de Asturias y Cantabria” (ed. Madrid, 1861). See also II, p. 343. On p. 444 
of the same work, Sota cites the first line of another old romance—coplas anti- 
guas, as he calls it this time—sung by the people in his day. 


191 Memorias para la historia de la poesic y poetas espanoles, Madrid, 1775, 
p. 242, § 548. 
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and clear statement of the close alliance of the romance with the 
ancient choral dance as observed in Asturias.’®? According to Jovel- 
lanos, there are chorals performed by men, and others by women, 
both having this in common that the dancers, arranged in a circle, 
hold each other by the hand and turn to the rhythm of the song 
with slow and measured movement. The men dance to the music 
of a romance in octosyllabic verse, sung by some one known for a 
good voice and memory, the whole chorus responding to each copla 
or cuarteto of the romance with a sort of estribillo or estrambote'** 
consisting of two single verses or half a copla. Identical in essence, 
though more precise in matters of detail, particularly with respect 
to the character of the danza prima, the principal and oldest of the 
Asturian choral dances, are the accounts of Amador de los Rios?®* 
and Juan Menéndez Pidal,’®* the first systematic collectors of 
Asturian romances.'** 

According to the last-named scholar, the danza prima is per- 
formed at religious festivals by two choruses, one of men and one 
of women :'% 


Un hombre y una mujer, los mas ancianos por lo regular, guian 
la danza, diciendo en concertado son alguno de los romances pro- 
verbiales cuya tonada es harto parecida al canto liturgico; y 4 cada 
dos delos versos que repiten, exclama el coro una de estas diferentes 
invocaciones religiosas al tenor del asonante: ; Valgame el Sefior 
San Pedro! j; Nuestra Sefiora me valga! ;Valgame Nuestra Sefiora 
la bendita Madalena! . . . Desde remotas eras Ilegd [el canto 
romancesco] con muy leves variantes a nosotros; y por diferente 
que aparezca en cada region, ofrece el mismo tono y notas dispuestas 
a tal suerte, que al cabo producen un resultado igual. Cada cuar- 
teta encierra todo un pensamiento, y uno y otra se ajustan perfecta- 
mente a cada periodo musical que se repite con pertinacia hasta la 
terminacién del romance.'** 

192 Obras, in the Biblioteca of Rivadeneyra, II, p. 299. Cf. I, pp. 18-21. 

193 For the uses of this term see the present writer’s contribution to the 
Scritti varii di filologia in honore di Rodolfo Renier, Torino, pp. 613-621. 

194 Jahrbuch fiir roman, u. engl. Litteratur, 3 (1860); Historia critica, 7, 
PP. 441-442. 

195 Poesia popular, Coleccién de los viejos romances que se cantan por los 
Asturianos en la Danza prima, Esfoyazas y Filandones, Madrid, 1885, p. 65 ff. 

196 This remark is, of course, not intended to detract in the least from the 
merits of the work of Duran. 

1977. c., p. 65. Cf. I, p. 18. 

198 7. c., pp. 66-71. 
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As the lamented editor of “ Poesia popular” well says, the 
solemn, rather melancholy music of the romance, and its likeness to 
the liturgical chant, point to the close connection of this poetic type 
with ritual observances.’®® We are thus again made to see how in- 
timately in Spain, as elsewhere, popular and religious songs are 
related, and how arbitrary is the attempted separation of the 
romance-type from the miracle lay and the hymn.”°° No less sig- 
nificant than the ritual character of the romance-music is the war- 
like symbolism of the danza prima, a feature to which Rios and 
Juan Menéndez Pidal also duly called attention.*°' In this respect, 
once more, the poetic conditions of Northwestern Spain bear a 
striking resemblance to those of living savage tribes and of ancient 
nations, as mentioned above.*°? That choral dances like the danza 
prima are not the only centre of ballad-singing need scarcely be said. 
As is the case elsewhere, and as Menéndez Pidal’s collection indi- 
cates in its very title, the romances are also sung by the communal 
throng at pilgrimages and at such rural gatherings as the esfoyazas 
and filandones.*°* 

What it is all-important to recognize as a long-established fact, 
and one vital for the critical appreciation of the subject in hand, is 
that in Asturias, the cradle of the Spanish nation, the narrative lyric 
or romance is still normally handed down from generation to gen- 
eration in the choral chant, and not in the recitation of individuals, 
as is too often inferred from the methods adopted by most col- 

199 Cf. |. c., p. 67: 


“ Reconocida la antigiiedad de este baile, en que por igual, y sin perder la 
respetabilidad que dan los afios, hacen coro el anciano octogenario y el lampifio 
joven, la moza casadera y la adusta quintafiona, no es sin embargo facil inquirir 
de cierto su origen, aunque hay barruntos de que debidé ser religioso—guerrero.” 

200 Cf. Steenstrup, /. c., p. 164: “In the Middle Ages, there existed no dif- 
ference between the ecclesiastic and the secular music, or in other words, the 
secular songs and the folk-songs were in the Greek modes,” etc. Juan Menéndez 
Pidal (1. c., p. 21 ff.) duly recognizes the great influence of the Church on all 
phases of life in Asturias. 

201 Jahrbuch, 3, p. 274; Poesia popular, pp. 67-70. Cf. I, p. 19. 

202 See p. 75 ff. 

203 Cf. Ramon Menéndez Pidal, Romancero espaiiol, p. 104: 

“las danzas corales de los labradores, las reuniones de las mujeres del pueblo 
para hilar, cardar, u otros trabajos colectivos; los juegos infantiles; las bodas 


de los judios espafioles ; he aqui las ocasiones principales de recitacién de 
romances en comun.’ 
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lectors.*°* The significance of this ancient custom for the question 
of ballad tradition in Spain is emphasized by the fact that it exists 
not only in Asturias, but also in other parts of the Hispanic world. 
It is true that in the Central and Southern provinces of Spain it does 
not seem to be known any longer,”® and that in the Hispanic col- 
onies it has been recorded only here and there, as in the Philippines, 
in Montevideo,”® in Brazil,2? and among the Jews.”°* It is still 
in vigor, however, in Galicia and in Northern Portugal,”°® that is, 
in precisely those regions of the Peninsula which form with Asturias 
an unbroken chain of poetic as well as linguistic development. 

The poetical affinity of these three regions is not a mere theory, 
as many still seem to think. First formally asserted by Santillana, 
it has been proved beyond question by the abundant evidence con- 
tained in the works of the Gallego-Portuguese school of the thir- 
teenth century and by the critical study of these works during the 
past fifty years.*”° It is not too much to say that it is largely be- 
cause of the common neglect of this literary condition that the cur- 
rent method of epic criticism is so precarious. 

In view of these circumstances, it cannot be regarded as a mere 
accident that most of the romances heard in Asturias are also found 
in Tras-os-Montes, and that it is in the three provinces mentioned 
that ballad tradition is best preserved.2* Upon this point we may 
well cite Menéndez y Pelayo: 

204 The use of the term “recitacién” instead of “canto,” in the passage 
quoted from Menéndez Pidal in the foregoing note, is open to the objection that 
it is misleading. 

205 Cf. C. Michaelis, Revista lusitana, 2, p. 158. In her brief remarks on the 
singing of romances in Andalusia, Fernan Caballero (La Gaviota, Madrid, 1861, 
pp. 127-128) refers only to solitary singers not accompanied by music. 

206 Menéndez Pidal, Romancero espaiol, p. 98 ff. 

207 Cf, Sylvio Romero, Estudos sobre a poesia popular do Brazil, 1888, p. 32 ff. 

208 Menéndez Pidal, I. c., p. 104. The archaic character of the ballads sur- 
viving in the Canaries, in Madeira and the Azores renders it very probable that 
in those colonies choral song must, until comparatively recent times at least, 
have been the dominant instrument of oral transmission. 


209In the province of Tras-os-Montes and in that part of the province of 
Beira which borders on the Duero. 


210 See I, pp. 18-23; Rios, Historia critica, 7, pp. 440-442; Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antol., 10, p. 236: 


“ Admitiendo, como hoy admite todo critico sensato, que en arte y en litera- 
tura no hubo fronteras entre Portugal y Castilla hasta el siglo pasado, hay 
que estimar el romancero portugués como apéndice valiosisimo del castellano.” 

211 Cf. C. Michaelis, 1. c. 
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Por espiritu de mal entendido regionalismo han llegado doctos 
escritores 4 negar en términos poco ménos que absolutos la ex- 
istencia de romances en Galicia. . . . Tal afirmacioén podia negarse 
a priori por el solo hecho de estar colocada Galicia entre dos regiones 
afines, Asturias y Portugal, que son cabalmente las que mejor los 
han conservado. Pero afortunadamente hay pruebas directas de la 
existencia en Galicia de romances gallegos, y también de romances 
castellanos. Y para que se entienda que hablamos de verdaderos 
romances, es decir de romances octosilabicos, prescindiremos de los 
romancillos 6 jacaras en versos de seis silabas, etc.?* 

Seeing, then, that the romance is found best preserved in the 
very regions in which it is predominantly, if not exclusively, as a 
matter of tradition, handed down in the song of the communal 
dance, we need not hesitate to say that outside of writing it is the 
choral dance and chant that provides the one and only reliable foun- 
dation for a metrically and textually exact transmission of ballad 
poetry.24* Nor will this surprise any one who thinks of dance not 
in the exclusively modern sense, but in the sense of regular, ordered 
movements,?"* and who reflects that the melody and instrumental 
music accompanying the romance, even without the aid of manu- 
script copies which, in Portugal at least, most towns have,?!® are 
sufficient to prevent alteration in its rhythm or text. 

In view of these facts the question naturally arises how it comes 
that this traditional choral method of transmission, and the ballad 
versions perpetuated by it, have not long ago been carefully ex- 
amined and treated as the indispensable basis of a truly critical 
study of Spanish balladry; how it comes that even enthusiastic and 
serious students of the subject, men like Amador de los Rios, though 
aware of the union of ballad and communal dance in Asturias, and 
of the dependence of the untutored mountaineer upon the intellectual 
stimulus of collective action,?** nevertheless failed to go for their 
material to the traditional source so easily accessible to them, taking 
it instead from the lips of separate individuals.*"7 

212 Antol., 10, pp. 203-204. Cf. also I. c., p. 9: “ Corresponde 4 Asturias la 
gloria no menor de haber conservado los textos mas genuinos y completos que 
la tradition oral ha revelado hasta ahora.” 

213 Cf. II, pp. 302-303. 

214 Wallaschek, /. c., p. 188. Cf. Steenstrup, |. c., p. 10 ff., on the differences 
between modern and medieval dancing. 


215 Cf. C. Michaelis, /. c., p. 162. 
216 Historia critica, 7, pp. 441-442, and note 1. 2177. ¢. 
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The answer to this question may be found in part in the tech- 
nical and practical difficulties attending the task;?"* in part also in 
the failure of collectors to recognize the organic bond existing be- 
tween ballad and choral song. The technical and practical dif- 
ficulties lie of course in the noting down of the melody and the 
words of the songs as rendered by the chorus. Even if the tunes 
were not, as has already been pointed out, mostly in ecclesiastic or 
medieval modes, instead of in the major or minor scale, it would 
require a special command of musical technique to transcribe them 
correctly. And every one who reflects how difficult it is to seize 
words exactly when they are sung instead of spoken, will appreciate 
the seriousness of the task of writing down the text of a romance, 
particularly when it is chanted by a chorus to the deafening accom- 
paniment of the pandero of the Asturians, or of castanets or some 
other instrument. If even natives cannot understand all the words 
of a song they do not already know by heart, how much less one not 
to the manner born? To the task, therefore, of studying at its true 
source the choral songs, one must bring not only a complete com- 
mand of the language of the country and of the ballad texts, but an 
expert knowledge of the musical problems involved. In the ab- 
sence of such preparation, the eager folklorist contents himself, un- 
consciously in many cases, with a wholly inadequate image of the 
song, or he has recourse to something much worse, a mere recita- 
tion instead of singing of the ballad, by an unlettered individual. 
The latter expedient was adopted some years ago by the learned 
Scandinavian hispanist A. W. Munthe, though with the frank ad- 
mission, creditable alike to his honesty and his critical insight, that 
it was imposed upon him by want of time. It was chiefly on the 
basis of Munthe’s collection®*® that Madame Vasconcellos showed 
that such recitations were nothing less than modern corruptions of 
the text and the rhythm of the genuine tradition.*” 

This will surprise no one who considers that, to the folk at any 
rate, the words of a ballad mean much less than the melody, which, 

218 Most of these difficulties were set forth very clearly by Madame Vas- 
concellos in the article of the Revista lusitana repeatedly cited in the preceding 
pages, and worthy of the most careful attention. 

219 Folkpoesi fran Asturien. Ur Sprakvetenskapliga Siallskapets, Upsala 


forhandlingar. Upsala, Universitets Arsskrift, 1888, pp. 105-126. 
2207. ¢., pp. 160-161. 
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in the very nature of the case, is older than the subject-matter cast 
into it. As Steenstrup correctly observes,?*! the subject-matter 
never interferes with the use of the ballads in the dance. Now, it 
is clear that, as Madame Vasconcellos remarks,?*? without the guide 
and restraint of the rhythm, so clearly marked in popular melodies 
and so sharply accentuated by the instruments and the movement of 
the dance, without the example of the leader?** and the vital sym- 
pathy of the other singers, untutored persons, however willing and 
intelligent otherwise, are as a rule disconcerted and unable to re- 
member the words correctly when separated from the habitual 
group. They cannot repeat a romance without singing it, and even 
when singing it, lose the thread if interrupted by any question or 
pause made by the collector. We have here a psychological state 
observable everywhere among the unlettered and uncivilized.?** It 
is only in collective, not in solitary effort, that the acts of such peo- 
ple are rhythmic or certain. 

Furthermore, being an unconscious expression of the daily life, 
of the joy and sorrow of the folk, the ballads are not easily and 
naturally remembered by them when divorced from that life, and 
it is difficult for the folk to understand why any one should want 
to write them down.?*° No wonder, then, that in such an inherited 
state of mind individuals can only with difficulty be coaxed or 
bribed into singing alone, to say nothing of reciting, a ballad which 


29 


dance of northwestern Spain resembles very closely that of the Scandinavian 
countries described by Steenstrup, I. c., p. 9 ff. 

224 With regard to this, it is instructive to hear a direct testimony from 
Brazil, given by Celso de Magalhaes (d. 1879), as reported in Braga’s intro- 
duction to Sylvio Romero’s Cantos populares do Brazil (Lisboa, 1883, 1, p. xx): 

“Declaramos que temos unicamente colligidos por escripto os romances do 
Bernal francez, Nao Catherinetta e Dom Bardo, e que os outros que houvermos 
de comparar, foram ouvidos, é verdade, mas nao pudemos tel-os por escripto 
por causa da grande difficuldade que encontramos nas pessoas que as sabiam, 
as quaes sOmente podiam repetil-os cantando, e quando paravam nado lhes era 
possivel continuar sem recomegar.” 

225In his Canti popolari siciliani (2d ed., Palermo, 1891, vol. 1, p. 11) 
the lamented Pitré remarked: “Se il popolo conoscesse l’autore d’una canzone, 
forse non la imparerebbe, peggio se roba di persona dotta.” 
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they learned to sing, and in a certain measure to act, only in con- 
cert.2% 

In the case of the romance it must finally be borne in mind that 
its rendition, whenever necessary, is accompanied with narrative 
and other explanatory parts in prose relative to its connection with 
the legend.?27_ Now, when a romance is sung, as it naturally is and 
should be, it stands out clearly from the prose additions. When it 
is only recited, however, the distinction between metrical and prose 
parts disappears, and the result is confusion. It is exactly traits of 
recitation like these that largely account for such erroneous ideas 
as Hanssen, in a passage previously referred to,?** derived from 
Olmeda. 

There is no question, then, that from the recitation of ballads 
neither a true nor a complete conception of the nature and actual 
status of this poetic type can be obtained, and that Madame Vascon- 
cellos was fully justified in her assertion that it is not the people 
that corrupt their poetry, but inadequate or wrong methods of col- 
lecting it.?*° 

Where, as now seems to be the case in most parts of the His- 
panic world, the traditional dance as centre of the romance has dis- 
appeared, this poetic form should be collected as exclusively as pos- 
sible from the song of those who are its natural guardians, and by 
those who have the musical as well as the literary knowledge neces- 
sary for this task. Ballad versions obtained from recitation should 
in every case be clearly so characterized and carefully revised by 
comparison with more reliable texts. Where, however, as in As- 

226 Compare with this such experiences as that of the American explorer, 
Charles Frederick Hartt, in collecting the myths of the tribes of the Amazon, 
as told by A. Lang in Myth, Ritual and Religion, 1, pp. 85-86. 

227 Cf. Madame Vasconcellos, /. c., p. 160, and Grundriss, 2, 2, p. 155. This 
popular practice is one of a number of facts, later to be brought forward, which 
argue against the theory that absence of connective matter in the ballad is evi- 
dence of its origin in degenerate art. 

228 II, pp. 301-302. Similar misconceptions appear in Baist’s work in Grund- 


riss, 2, 2, p. 390 (§8), etc. 
229 Cf. l. c., pp. 168-169: 


“ As pessoas que recitam e contam defeituosa e infantilmente, sio as mesmas 
que cantando, nao estragam um unico verso, e ainda as mesmas que, procedendo 
como autores, i. e., narrando acontecimentos que presenciaram . . ., fallam uma 
prosa vivaz e pittoresca que tem, até certo ponto, valor poetico. So recitando é 
que costumam deturpar textos.” 
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turias, Galicia and Northern Portugal, regions whose pcetic sap still 
flows through the Hispanic race, the art of ballad singing is iden- 
tified with the ancient choral dance, whether is be the mimetic danza 
prima or some other form of it, modern criticism is in duty bound 
to study the romance as sung there. This is all the more urgent as 
it is well known that the choral dance is giving way to the vul- 
garizing influences of modern life. It is difficult to understand how 
those nearest to its home could, with but few exceptions, have so 
disregarded it as to leave in doubt its very existence. While the 
reciprocity of influence in both the ballad and the communal dance 
of Denmark was long ago made the theme of a careful inquiry by 
Steenstrup, and while the researches of men like Gummere and 
Kittredge have been similarly instructive for the history of British 
balladry, no attempt has yet been made to examine the structure and 
the texts of the extant ballad material of the Hispanic world in the 
light of the versions preserved by the choral dance of the Northwest 
of the Peninsula, nor have reasons even been given why this tra- 
ditional form of ballad singing has not been taken into account in 
the discussion of ballad origins and ballad transmission. 

It is generally admitted that the modern oral tradition of the 
romance is inseparable from the ancient, that is, from that of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries represented in the collections of 
that time.*°° We saw above that the records of the choral dance, 
as centre of ballad tradition, carry us back to the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and that Santillana’s reference to the romances é 
cantares of the people implies the existence of this custom a hundred 
years before. Apart, however, from the general testimony of 
ethnology and comparative poetics in favor of the communal dance 
as the ultimate source of the ballad, there is specific evidence that 
the choral dance as the centre of folksong is much older than the 
fifteenth century. As was shown in an earlier part of this study,?** 
the strophic form of the so-called romance beginning “j Ay un galan 
d’esta villa” agrees in essentials with that of some fifty composi- 


230 This is fully admitted by Menéndez Pidal (Romancero espajol, p. 85): 


“La tradicién antigua es inseparable de la moderna. ... La musica es una 
poderosa fuerza vital del Romancero, es como las alas que le llevan 4 través del 
tiempo y del espacio... .” Cf. l. c., 106. 


231], pp. 18-21. 
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tions of a primitive popular type handed down in the verse of the 
Gallego-Portuguese school.*** Having the same interlacing of 
parallel stanzas as the Asturian song, they also must have been sung 
by two choruses, and must have originated in the choral dance.?*4 
If we finally consider the important traits which connect the present 
version or versions of the danza prima ballad and of its archaic 
thirteenth-century parallels with the metrical forms of Latin popular 
and hymnal poetry,?** one cannot but conclude that in the North- 
west of the Peninsula at least the union of ballad singing and choral 
dance existed long before the beginnings of vernacular literature. 

It is in the form of oral tradition revealed by the facts just re- 
viewed that we find the answer to the question®*® how ballads con- 
temporary with events of the age of Fernan Gonzalez were borne 
down the tide of time in such condition as to appear serviceable to 
the purposes of Alphonse X and his collaborators in the General 
and the Siete Partidas. By this it is not intended to say, of course, 
that the choral dance preserved all the ballads used by it at one time 
or another. We know of the existence of ballads which are not 
now extant. Some of these, to be sure, may yet turn up. Many, 
however, which once formed part of the poetic annals of Spain, 
are doubtless lost altogether. The violent political changes of the 
petty, rival Christian states must have brought many a ballad in 
conflict with a later, more generally accepted view of facts. In such 
a case, as has already been pointed out, the ballad was likely to be 
discarded. This factor, it need hardly be said,*** affected especially 
the so-called historical romances. Here, once more, the fact is sig- 
nificant that the three Northwestern provinces in which poetic tra- 
dition is best preserved have in common substantially the same 
romances.*3* 

H. R. Lane 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


232 Cf. Menéndez y Pelayo, Antol., 3, p. xliii ff. 

283 See regarding this the present writer’s Liederbuch, pp. xcv, cxxxviii ff., 
and C. Michaelis, Cancion. da Ajuda, 2, p. 870 ff. 

2347, pp. 21-23. 235 See above, p. 79. 236 See above, p. 76. 

237 In view of the instances of the name Andria adduced by V. Crescini from 
Muntaner and other writers (cf. n. 231, vol. viii, p. 417), Menéndez Pidal has 
recently (Revista de Filologia espaiiola, 4, 1917, p. 208) expressed himself in 
favor of admitting this form in 1. 1971 of the Poem of the Cid in place of his 
emendation Alexandria. 

CorrEcTION. Vol. viii, p. 402, n. 166, read: orvuyeph dod. 











ESPAGNOL anchova. 


IEZ, Wb®, 5, s.v. acciuga, voyait la base du mot italien dans 
*apya dont il déduisit l’existence du latin apua. [II croyait 
la forme italienne seule correcte, celles des autres langues auraient 
été altérées. En différence de lui, M. Meyer-Liibke tire, dans son 
REW, n° 520, s.v. APHYE ‘anchois,’ l’it. acciuga, le sic. et génois 
ancova d’ou viendrait amplova du dialecte nigois, ensuite l’esp. an- 
choa qui aurait pénétré en frangais, et enfin le port. anchova du lat. 
*APIUVA qui serait attesté par apy1A du CGIL, III, 256, 66. Il dita 
la suite des formes citées : 


“ Die Geschichte des Wortes ist nicht aufgeklart. Ital. -¢¢- weist 
nach dem Siiden oder nach Genua; siz. -o- fallt auf und erweckt 
den Verdacht der Entlehnung aus dem Span.; im Span. ist -ch- aus 
-pi- nicht die wbliche Entwickelung, auch bleibt -v- zu erklaren. . . .” 


Si la base des deux savants ne convient pas tout a fait aux 
formes romanes, elle ne convient pas non plus a la phonétique latine. 

Cette langue offre deux formes du mot grec: APHYE, emprunté 
sans doute par le véhicule de la littérature et 4 une époque tardive, 
et APUA dont le p et I’u a la place des grecs $ et v témoignent de son 
incorporation trés ancienne dans le latin. Mais alors l’accent tonique 
qui repose sur l’i de la pénultiéme, et la substitution du grec v par 
iu de la base supposée par M. Meyer-Liibke (si l’on ne veut pas 
s’'aventurer dans des hypothéses du genre de celle de M. Clauszen, 
Rom. Forsch. XV, p. 100 du tirage 4 part) sont difficiles a com- 
prendre. 

Mais il y avait en latin une troisiéme forme que ne connait méme 
pas le Thesaurus et qui est offerte par Lebrija. II] définit dans son 
Dictionarium apHya par: “herba quaedam est quae interpretatur 
aplua”’; et “ pisciculus qui ex pluvia nascitur.” Enfin le mot aPLua: 
“piscis qui nascitur in spuma aquae.” APHYA et APLUA désignent 
donc un méme poisson. 
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La croyance que ce poisson nait de la pluie était répandue chez 
les Romains, comme il ressort de deux passages de Pline: Nat. 31, 
95 (“Caepit tamen et privatim ex inutili pisciculo minimoque con- 
fici; apuam nostri, aphyen Graeci vocant, quoniam is pisciculus e 
pluvia nascatur.”), et Nat. 9, 160 (“ Provenit apua spuma maris 
incalescente, cum admissus est imber.’’) ; elle remonte a la gréce out 
elle avait été occasionnée par I’étymologie populaire (v. Boisacq, 
s.v. apn note 1: “l’étymologie populaire, rapprochant a@@vn de gr. 
adpos ‘écume’ ou l’expliquant par amd + de ‘il pleut’ a créé les 
légendes dont on trouve un écho dans Aristote, HA. XIV, 3 sq. et 
Pline, HN, IX, 160. XXXI, 95”) et a déterminé la modification 
par laquelle s’expliquent déja les formes romanes: on a rattaché 
APUA a PLUERE Ou encore a PLOVERE d’oll APLUA, *APLUVA, 
*apLova. L’accent reposait a l’origine sur la premiére syllabe, mais, 
par suite de la décomposition, il a passé sur la pénultiéme : *aPLOva. 
Plus tard, sans doute sous l’impulsion d’une autre association 
(AMPLUS?), on a intercalé encore m. 

Le reflet le moins changé de cette base qui convient aussi bien 
au latin qu’aux langues romanes, amplova du dialecte nigois, est 
considéré par M. Meyer-Liibke comme emprunté au génois. Mais 
l’ti ne devrait-il pas donner u (= fr. ow) dans ce dialecte, si l’on part 
de *APLUVA, ou 6 si c'est de *APLOVA? II n’y a donc que la Sicile 
qui peut étre la patrie du mot: c’est la que PL passe a ¢, dans le coin 
sud-est de I’Ile (a Noto, a Modica, etc., cf. Jt. Gr., § 188). 
Comme o y donne u, la forme *apLUva est exclue. Il faut donc 
partir de *APLOVA ou déja de *aAmMpPLOvA: en faveur de la derniére 
forme parlent non seulement les mots catalan et nigois, mais aussi, 
outre le gén. anéova, I’n des emprunts vér. anéoa, vénit. anchioa.— 
L’it. acciuga présente deux particularités: la chute de I’n et la sub- 
stitution de gav. Le slovéne an¢uga qui parait emprunteé a l’italien, 
ne demanderait-il pas aussi en toscan l’existence de *anciuga?— 
Quant au passage de -v- a -g-, il se rencontre en toscan, mais les con- 
ditions dans lesquelles il se produit, ne sont pas celles que présente 
anéova. Il vaut donc mieux adopter soit l’influence de l’étymologie 
populaire (asciugare?) comme l’avait déja fait Littré (s.v. anchois) 
et qui expliquerait en méme temps « pour o et la disparition de I’n; 
soit le passage du mot en toscan d’une région voisine du dialecte 
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émilien dans lequel -g- donne -v- entre o et a (dogadova, etc., It. 
Gr., § 207) et ou il pouvait y avoir hésitation dans un mot étranger. 

Les langues de la péninsule ibérique présentent des formes sem- 
blables au sicilien, port. anchova, esp. anchova, anchoa, cat. anxova 
(enregistré seulement par Vogel). L’o de l’espagnol et I’o du portu- 
gais demanderaient la base *AMPLUVA ce qui irait contre la base 
exigée par le sicilien. En renvoyant pour anchova a anchoa, le Dic- 
cionario de la Academia semble préférer la derniére forme, bien que 
anchova soit le plus ancien puis qu'il est enregistré par Lebrija (au 
moins dans l’édition de 1553 que j’ai sous la main).—Comme I’avait 
déja dit M. Meyer-Liibke, la chute du -v- fait difficulté. Mais la 
signification du mot montre nettement qu'il est étranger en espa- 
gnol. Le Diccionario dit, s.v. anchoa: “ Pescado. Es nombre que 
se da al bogueron cuando esta salado.” Le poisson qui est indigéne 
en Espagne, ne prend donc le nom de anchoa que comme produit de 
l'industrie et on comprend qu’avec l’art de conserver le poisson le 
nom étranger de celui-ci ait été implanté en espagnol. D’ow I’on 
peut conclure qu’il est également étranger en portugais. Est-il 
d’origine francaise sous forme de anchoa, sous celle de anchova 
plutot d’origine sicilienne que ce soit directement ou bien par l’inter- 
médiaire du dialecte génois? Explication compliquée, mais non pas 
tout a fait impossible. 

Vogel donne le cat. anxova que ne connait pas Labernia et qui 
est surement emprunté ou le traitement de MpL. Mais Labernia 
offre, au sens de ‘sardineta,’ amploya qu’il désigne comme terme 
familier. Cette forme qui parait bien indigéne, vient-elle de *am- 
PLOVIA ou bien de *AMPLUVIA, vi donnant y surtout dans le Nord 
des provinces de Barcelone et de Gérone (Grundriss, I*, p. 857) ? 
Le groupe vi et la voyelle donnent le méme résultat qu’en cat. roya- 
rubia (v. Grundriss, I*, p. 857, note 2), cependant cf. pluja. *Am- 
PLOVIA, AMPLUVIA aurait-il été substituté, par une association 
propre au catalan, a l’ancien *AMPLOVA? 

Enfin le fr. anchois qui apparait pour la premiére fois en 1564 
(v. le Dictionnaire général) est emprunté directement ou indirecte- 
ment au sicilien. 

Pour résumer, la forme du terme a@dvn a suscité en Gréce la 
croyance que le petit poisson naissait de la pluie. Cette croyance 
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s’est propagée aussi dans le monde latin et a déterminé, d’aprés 
PLUERE, PLOVERE, le changement du primitif APUA en APLUA, *AP- 
LOVA, et sans donte sous l’influence d’une association avec un autre 
mot, AMPLOVA, *AMPLOVIA. Sous cette forme le substantif s’est 
développé réguliérement dans le dialecte nicois, dans le coin sud-est 
de la Sicile et en Catalogue; les autres langues et dialectes romans 
qui le possédent, l’ont emprunté, directement ou indirectement, au 
sicilien. 


LES CORRESPONDANTS NON-IDENTIQUES DES 0 ET U LATINS DANS LES 
CONDITIONS IDENTIQUES EN ESPAGNOL, EN PORTUGAIS, EN 
CATALAN ET EN ITALIEN. 

1. “De méme que Z et i du latin littéraire, 5 et ii sont identiques 
en roman au point de vue de la qualité du son: ils se sont confondus 
eno. Le sarde qui distinguait 2 et i, distingue aussi 6 et i; pour le 
second point au sarde se joignent encore I’albanais et le roumain.” 

Ce n’est pas seulement dans les langues que M. Meyer-Liibke 
énumére dans le passage cité (I, § 118) de sa Grammaire des lan- 
gues romanes, que 6 du latin classique aboutit 4 un autre résultat 
que i; on voit, dans certaines conditions, la méme différence en 
espagnol, en portugais, en catalan et en italien. 

2,1. Le suffixe -dnius, -dnia des noms communs (veduiio, vi- 
duenio, pedigiieno, cigiiena, etc., carrofia, visoio, ponzona) et des 
noms de lieux se présente en espagnol sous trois formes : -ofio, -uenio 
et -uiio. La plus grande partie du domaine castillan et de certains 
dialectes avoisinants, surtout celle de léonais, possédent -weiio; le 
reste, -ofo dont le territoire est parsemé de rares ilots de -wiio, sur- 
tout dans les Asturies. II] suffit de constater ces faits ici parce qu’ils 
seront exposés avec plus de détail dans un autre article. 

La voyelle tonique de cujio < cuneus différe de celle de -Gnius 
sans qu'il soit possible d’assigner le substantif 4 quelque parler ot 
-Onius donne -uiio. 

Les conditions des groupes -dnius et iineus étant autrement par- 
faitement identiques, cette différence ne peut tenir qu’a la différence 
originaire des voyelles toniques. Pourtant dans tous les autres cas, 
5 et % suivent un méme développement. Donc, ou ne peut attribuer 
ces deux résultats qu’a l’action de ni qui suit et qui a exercé, avant 
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la confusion de voyelles 6 et ai, son influence sur la voyelle qui pré- 
céde. 

Ciineus est le seul exemple siir du groupe -iineus, cependant cer- 
taines circonstances en rehaussent singuliérement la valeur. 

2, 2. Ce sont d’abord les deux autres langues romanes de la 
Péninsule, le portugais et le catalan. 

Aux trois formes espagnoles du suffixe -Gnius, le portugais n’en 
oppose qu’une seule, -onho: cf. esp. viduefio, veduiio, port. vidonho; 
esp. cigiieia, port. cegonha, etc. Mais la encore, cuneus donne 
cunho, cunha. 

M. Meyer-Liibke rattache, il est vrai, dans son REW, n° 2396, 
a la méme base le port. conho ‘ roc isolé’ au milieu d’une riviére,’ et 
lalemtej. conho ‘caillou’ outre le port. cunho, cunha qui ont le 
méme sens qu’en espagnol. Mais parmi les dictionnaires portugais 
que j’ai a ma disposition (Roquete, Barbosa, Wildik, Ey) le premier 
seul porte conho qui parait par conséquent rare.—Le sens du mot 
alemtejan ‘caillou’ appelle plutot la base cochlea qui avait la méme 
signification déja en latin et qui l’a encore dans le frioul. kdégul 
(REW, n° 2011, s.v.,4). Ons’attendrait a *colho. La substitution 
de I’ a I'l s’est produite comme dans Il’astur, swefiu ‘ pez’ qui vient 
de solea, et ruciiu * pequefio rodete de tela rehenchida 6 de helechos 
. . . para poner en la cabesa debajo de la ferrada 6 de otra carga’ 
qui se rattache a rotulus (ces mots fournis par le Vocabulario de 
las palabras y frases bables . . . de Apolinar de Rato y Hévia ne 
sont pas enregistrés dans le REW).—L’autre signification ‘roc 
isolé au milieu d’une riviére’ se déduit sans difficulté de la premiére. 

L’inégalité entre le développement de 6 et de ii se rencontre donc 
aussi en portugais. 

2,3. Encatalan les exemples de -6nius, -a, cegonya (qui n’a que 
le sens de l’espagnol cegofial) ou encore cigonya (qui s’accorde avec 
le prov. cigonha), cotoneus > codony, codonya auxquels on pour- 
rait ajouter ronya et carronya (esp. rofia, carrofa), présentent o 
devant ny. Ils différent du nom propre Catalunya qui n’est pas 
clair. Le catalan n’a-t-il pas substitué au nom correct de la province 
le nom appartenant, a l’origine, a l’une de ses parties ou méme, par 
suite de sa dépendance politique, le nom dont se servait quelque 
région du pays qui la dominait? C’est par un procédé analogue 
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que l’originaire Cataluena a été remplacé, en espagnol, par le catalan 
(comme le croit M. Menéndez Pidal, Manual elemental,? § 4, 6) 
Cataluia. Du reste la désinence a pu étre ajoutée au radical telle 
quelle, assez tard, comme il ressort de l’opposition de la voyelle 
tonique de l’adjectif catalé, catalana avec lu du nom propre du 
pays. 

Le résultat régulier de -dnia, -us est donc, parait-il, -ony, -onya. 

Que donne ciineus en catalan? M. Meyer-Liibke cite dans son 
REW, 1. c., cony, mais Labernia et Vogel n’emploient que cuny 
comme le Nou diccionari manual catald-castellé per T. G. Y. O. 
(Gerona 1845). 

Le résultat de grunium n’est pas plus clair. Cette fois-ci, le 
REW, n° 3894, s.v., donne gruny d’accord avec le Nou diccionari 
manual, mais Labernia et Vogel, grony (mais grunyir). 

Malgré les hésitations mentionnées, % aboutit, le plus souvent, 
a uu. 

Les trois langues romanes de la péninsule ibérique s’accordent 
donc a traiter, devant ni, i latin autrement que 6. 

3,1. Comment se comporte ti devant # provenant d’autres sour- 
ces que ni? 

En espagnol, i est encore le résultat des groupes gn, nge, ng’l, 
ndi, nn, mn. Devant nge, ii ne se rencontre que dans le verbe witir. 
Ungicula > onceja prouve que nge donne, avant la syllabe tonique, 
nce devant lequel tt se change, comme ailleurs, en 0. L’# du verbe 
vient donc de nge aprés la syllabe tonique et I’ de l’espagnol est di 
a linfluence de I’ qui suit.—La voyelle prend, devant ces fi, trois 
formes : 
pugnus > puiio verecundia > vergiiena cunnus > cono 
ungula > iia : autumnus > otoio 
jungit > uiie 

En portugais, mh vient également de gn, ng’l, mais non plus 
de ndi ni de nn, mn: 
pugnus > punho -verecundia>vergonga autumnum > outono 
ungula > unha 

Le produit portugais de gn, ng’l exerce donc sur i exactement 
la méme influence qu’en espagnol. 

Le catalan change gn, ndj, nn en fi, mais il conserve ng’l; voici 
les résultats de la voyelle: 
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pugnus > puny verecundia > vergonya cunnus > con 
ungula > ungla 

Par sa consonne dure, le dernier mot est en contradiction avec 
d’autres exemples tels que pany, any. L’irrégularité aurait-elle été 
amenée par l’analogie comme dans Arens de Lledd (Alghero, 
Jernel) [cf. Arenys de Ampurda (Gerona), Arenys de Mar, Arenys 
de Munt (Barcelone), v. Grundriss, I?, p. 859, note 1]? Il est 
difficile de le croire. Malheurensement, aucun de nos trois diction- 
naires n’offre le mot que donne le REW, n° 2399.—Quoiqu’il en 
soit, la différence entre vergonya et puny est sure et conforme a 
l’espagnole. 

3, 2. Le résultat de i devant 7% de gn est donc dans toutes les 
trois langues, et devant 7 de ng’l en espagnol et en portugais le méme 
(#), mais autre que devant # de ndi en espagnol (ue) et en catalan 
(0), et encore autre que devant # de nn, mn en espagnol (0). 

L’accord de ces langues prouve que l’u est partout, comme dans 
cuneus, l’effet de l’évolution phonétique normale, bien que chacun 
de ces mots ne soit qu’unique exemple de ces groupes. 

4,1. Ila été dit ($2, 1) qu’avant sa confusion avec 6 latin, t 
avait été arrété dans son évolution normale par fi de nmi. A ce 
moment, la quantité latine était-elle encore intacte? Le fait que 
les consonnes palatales ferment, dans la Péninsule, les voyelles qui 
précedent, ainsi que certaines considérations d’ordre chronologique 
indiquent que c’est la qualité de la voyelle qui a subi l’influence de I’n. 
La qualité avait donc été substituée a la quantité latine (i=, 
6=0). Ces changements sont traduits par la succession sui- 
vante qui résulte de la confrontation de -Onius et -iineus: 


ui =u) 

- m | 

6=0|\|u*=u*|u=0 
| 4 we ie=e 

ni = fi | 


Le rapport chronologique des trois membres de la premiére colonne 
reste indéterminé. 

L’i de gn, ng’l ng* comme celui de ni a changé tt en w; celui de 
ndi a agi sur 1 comme fi de ni sur 6. Les quatre premiers groupes 
ont donc abouti a # avant la fermeture de devant la nasale 
mouillée. Dans les groupes ng* et ng’l la premiére partie seule était 
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nécessairement #i, tandis qu’on ne peut rien conclure, dans le cas 
présent, pour la forme du reste des groupes.—Dans ndi le développe- 
ment a commencé par la palatalisation de di en d’ d’ou elle a été 
communiquée a I’m qui précéde. Cette assimilation partielle du com- 
mencement du groupe a sa fin (dont la forme reste encore ici indé- 
terminée, ce qu’on marquera ... :fi .. .) s'est effectuée aprés le 
changement de y en u devant #, mais avant le commencement de 
Valtération de 9 en non o (c.-a-d. vers ue). Ce n'est qu’aprés le 
commencement de cette derniére transformation que nn et mn ont 
donné fi. Voici la succession de ces changements : 


S=@ | 
| 
a=u | 
c 

nm=ini | ' 

. i eer as | ¥=e | 

gn=fi | § 
a ae iF nn = ih 
ng'l = it... | lo = non of oe, ae 
ng =f.. 


"di _ aq’ [ n@ - nit | 


La relation chronologique des membres de chaque colonne n’est 
pas déterminée; ils n’ont de commun que le fait qu’ils sont tous 
parvenus a l’étape indiquée avant le changement ou les changements 
de la colonne qui suit—Le membre inférieur de la deuxiéme colonne 
("di="d’) est antérieur seulement au passage de m* a i* (devant 
lequel se trouve la premiére partie de la parenthése), tandisque u” 
s'est fermé avant l’évolution des deux membres placés derriére la 
ligne verticale (y= o et n* =7i* ).—La notation “non o*” dit que 
la voyelle se trouvait 4 quelque point de son développement vers ue 
avant la transformation de mn et nn en ft. 

4,2. L’évolution du portugais garantit dans une certaine mesure 
l’éxactitude de la chronologie des changements espagnols: les plus 
anciens seuls peuvent s’accorder dans les deux langues et ils s’ac- 
cordent en effet tous (car certaines considérations conduisent a la 
conviction que la partie nasale du groupe ng’ était a l’origine mouillée 
aussi bien en portugais qu’en espagnol). 

Excepté ng’l, o* et mn, les autres changements espagnols se sont 
produits également en catalan, mais ceux des trois premiéres co- 
lonnes seuls nécessairement dans le méme ordre que la. C’est donc 
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uniquement ng’l qui fait difficulté: comment, dans ces conditions, 
ng’l==# qui est plus ancien, occupe-t-il un territoire moins grand 
(esp. et port.) que 4*=—1* (esp., port., cat.), qui est plus jeune? 
On admet que les changements antérieurs ne couvrent pas toujours 
un territoire plus étendu que les postérieurs. Mais il se peut aussi 
que 4 se soit fermé devant i de ni, gn et ng' dans la Péninsule en- 
tiére et que 7 de ng’l, plus jeune que les premiers et borné a |’espa- 
gnol et au portugais, ait encore participé a cette influence qui s’est 
prolongée seulement dans ces deux langues. 

Voila pourquoi la succession des changements établis en espagnol 
peut étre considérée comme exacte. 

Il ressort de tout cela que 6 et ti toniques ont abouti, dans les 
conditions identiques, a des résultats différents. 

5,1. L’évolution de t dans la syllabe non tonique est, semble- 
t-il, identique a celle de tt tonique: 


lat. esp. port. catal. prov. 
jungere unir yunyir jonher 
pungere punyir ponher 
*grunjire grunir grunhir grunyir gronhir 
*pugnalis pural punhal punyal ponhal 
pugnare punar punhar ponhar 


Comme il y a accord, dans ces verbes ou ces mots dérivés, entre 
les langues de la Péninsule contre le provengal, il est probable que 
le développement phonétique n’a pas été altéré par l’analogie. 

5,2. Ilyacertaines formes qui vont contre la régle, mais elles 
ne sont pas tout a fait stires. 

Le REW tire le galic. ronhar “ gronder” de ... grumjare (s.v., 
n° 3893). Si verecundia a donné vergofia, comme le prétendent les 
Elementos de gramdtica histérica gallega de M. Vicente Garcia de 
Diego, pp. 16, 37 et 170 (mais p. 57, ils donnent vergonza), ne 
supposerait-on plutot *grundiare?—Esp. acofiar que cite le REW, 
n° 2396 (s.v. cuneus), surprend également par son 0, mais les dic- 
tionnaires espagnols (celui de l’Académie, Wildik, Paz y Mélia, 
Manuel do Canto e Castro Mascarenhas Valdez, Booch-M’Rossy, 
Nebrissensis, partie lat.-esp., s.v. cuneo) sont unanimes a donner 
acufar.—Cat. ponya “ devoir,” semble douteux. Le REW, n° 6813, 
le dérive de pugnare. Vogel le désigne comme sa trouvaille et La- 
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bernia n’enregistre que punya (non cité par Vogel) en renvoyant 
a “empenyo, esfors” (il l’emploie donc au sens que suppose M. 
Meyer-Liibke comme intermédiaire entre le sens latin et celui de 
“devoir’’). Le mot n’est pas sans doute beaucoup usité et punya 
est régulier. 

6, 11. Les mémes différences se retrouvent en italien: 6 y 
reste devant gn de ni, ii devient u, cf. -Oneus==-ogno (affricogno, 
giallogno, etc.), -Gnia (menzogna, cigogna, carogna), cotogno, 
fogno -fav6nius contre grugno. M. Meyer-Libke a remplacé, dans 
son REW, par cugno de Lusques, la forme cogno, citée dans sa Gr. 
d. l. rom., son It. Gr., dans Bartoli-Braune et encore dans le Grund- 
riss, I*, §36.—Sunnea, a. it. sogna, bisognare, s'il est d'origine 
franque, peut étre venu en italien aprés coup. 

La cause de cette différence est la méme que dans la péninsule 
ibérique. 

6, 12. Les autres gn que posséde ou possédait l’italien n’agis- 
sent pas tous comme celui de NI: pugno, giugnere, giunge, axungia 
-sugna, mais vergogna, et on n’attribue pas toujours I’u a l’action 
de gn (=i). Voici comment M. Meyer-Liibke comprend le pas- 
sage a u dans I’Jt. Gr., § 223, reproduit sans changement dans Bar- 
toli-Braune, $121): “Sara lecito ammettere che gn (cat.) 
sia diventato in prima nn, cioé che la gutturale g siasi assimilata 
alla » diventando nm gutturale—e qui si avrebbe la ragione per cui 
. . . davanti a questo nesso I’o da u e invece I’e non da i: la velare n 
richiedeva appunto la vocal pitt velare, cioé u, e viceversa non com- 
potrava la pit palatale, cioé i—; poi nn, propagginandosi l’elemento 
gutturale dalla prima alla seconda nm (quasi nn, nh, nj), sara giunto 
aii.” Mais il serait difficile de justifier tronco ot m devait étre aussi 
guttural, et gu influence strement I’ dans cugno, circonstances qui 
autorisent 4 supposer la méme évolution dans pugna. 

Pour giunge, c’est encore, comme dans giugnere, la nasale 
mouillée par l’assimilation au d’ suivant, qui a déterminé la ferme- 
ture de 4 avant de redevenir dure aprés le passage de d’ 4 g (ng*— 
nd’—iid’—ng—ng dans les paroxytous, ng*—nd’—id’—ii—n 
dans les proparoxytons ). 

Mais il semble impossible de rien conclure pour l’influence de 
gn de ngi et de ndi, parce que 5 de spOngia aboutit au méme résultat 
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que l’ti de swgna-axungia (si l’on ne veut pas admettre comme base 
de spugna *spiingia di a l’adaptation du mot grec a I’articulation 
latine comme dans fungus, ou bien dt a l’influence immédiate de 
celui-ci), et parce que vergogna peut tenir son o du verbe comme il | 
en tient peut-étre son gn (cf.pranzo, fronza, etc.). | 

Ce qui est donc siir, c’est que o est le résultat italien de 6 devant | 
gn de ni, et « celui de i devant gn de ni, gn, ng*. 

6, 2. La chronologie de ces changements est la méme qu’en 
espagnol : 

i= | 


c 


4 


. Si 
ll 


nt = gniu” = ue" |u = 0 
gn = gn 
Mgt = nq’ | n? a nt 
Confrontés avec -ineus- -igno et pingere, les exemples legno, 
degno, etc., montrent que la nasale mouillée s’est développée dans 
les deux cas ou elle influence la qualité de la voyelle, plus tét que 


dans les derniers, ce qui donne la succession suivante : 
ni = gn 


; »|4(e)o™ = 79" 
nge = "d’|n? = fit (e) 


|\gn = gn 


Comme italien n’offre pas le groupe -éni, il reste indécis si l’# 
des groupes ni, fi a agi sur i avant sa confusion avec ¢ ou aprés. 
Voila ce que veut dire i(¢)*#=7". 

Cette succession précise le rapport que était resté indécis, entre 
quelques membres de la premiére colonne de la premiére succession 
italienne. Par la combinaison des deux, on obtient la chronologie 
suivante : 


t=4 | um” = u"|\u = 0 
we * : pe 
ni = gn li(e)o” = "| on = gn 
nye = nd’ |n? ~ af | 

Le rapport chronologique des nasales mouillées issues de ni et 
de gn est confirmé par le fait que le premier a donné dans toutes les 
langues romanes fi, tandis que pour l’évolution de gn, certains dia- 
lectes italiens, le sarde, le roumain et le dalmate se séparent du reste 


OL 
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du domaine roman. Quant a ng’, l’accord des langues romanes est 
moins grand que pour ni (le logoudorien et le dalmate seuls font 
exception) et plus grand que pour gn. 

7. Y a-t-il rapport entre les quatres langues? Nous n’en dou- 
tons pas pour l’espagnol, le portugais et le catalan, vu la proximité 
géographique de leurs territoires, et vu aussi la succession identique 
des phénoménes qui précédent et qui suivent; en Italie ot le change- 
ment est spéc:fiquement florentin, il s’est opéré par suive de l’identité 
des conditions non pas historiques, mais simplement physiologiques. 

8. Voici comment se présente le développement es sons en 
question dans la péninsule ibérique. Aprés avoir perdu son carac- 
tere syllabique et abouti a l’état de mi-consonne, le y du groupe 
ni -+ voyelle mouilla la nasale; un peu plus tard sans doute (a en 
juger par leur développement non identique dans les langues ro- 
manes), les groupes gn et ng*, celui-ci au moins dans la premiére 
partie, aboutirent également a la nasale mouillée. Celle-ci ferma 
Iw ot la qualité s’était substituée 4 la quantité latine. Cette influ- 
ence qui a pu commencer au plus tot aprés la transformation ni—= 4, 
se prolongea en espagnol et en portugais jusqu’au développement 
de l'# au commencement du groupe ng’l qui n’a donné # que dans 
ces deux langues et non plus en catalan. Apres la confusion de 
avec o et l’assimilation de la nasale au d’ suivant du groupe ndi, la 
n’était plus 4 méme, dans la péninsule ibérique, d’altérer la qualité 
de o excepté une partie considérable du castillan et du léonais ot il 
développa sans doute i aprés l’0. Cette diphtongue y about't, plus 
tard, 4 we. Enfin devant les derniers fi espagnols répondant au 
groupes nn et mn, l’évolution de lo ne différe plus de celle de 
o devant toute autre consonne. 

En italien, aprés le passage de nj a fi et l'assimilation de I'm au 
représentant palatal de g* (qui devait étre d’) dans le groupe ng’, 
I's qui était issu de i classique, se ferma devant ces deux # dans le 
florentin. Le changement était terminé ou au moins bien avancé 
lorsque gn latin vint augmenter le nombre des nasales mouillées qui 
toutes les trois exercérent sur « la méme influence que dans la pé- 
ninsule ibérique. Ce n’est qu’aprés cette évolution que disparut toute 
différence entre « et 9 comme avait disparu celle de ¢ et ¢ aprés le 


passage de ign a ign. Max. KREPINSKY. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
GRINGO 


LL those who have any acquaintance with Spanish America, 
either by personal experience or through books, are more or 
less familiar with the word gringe, which is in use from Mexico to 
Argentina, and it is interesting to inquire into the origin and appli- 
cation of the term. When and where was it first used? What is its 
derivation? To whom is it applied? The fact that there is more 
than one answer to these questions casts some degree of discredit on 
all, for there is no variety in the truth. 

The last question is the easiest to answer, though even here 
there is no lack of diversity of opinion. A Mexican writer defines a 
gringo as a native of the United States. The same definition is given 
in a Honduran dictionary. In Guatemala the word is applied to 
natives of the United States and to Englishmen. In Salvador 
Anglo-Americans and Europeans are so called. A Chilean dictionary 
considers a gringo an Englishman. To a Venezuelan he is a for- 
eigner who does not speak Castilian, or who speaks it badly. To 
the Peruvian, again, he is an Englishman. Salva says that in South 
America all foreigners, and especially Italians, are so called. 

The truth seems to be clearly stated by Daniel Granada in his 
Vocabulario Rioplatense, in his comment on Salva’s assertion: 


“Salva was ill informed. None were ever nicknamed gringos 
except those who speak a language unintelligible to the natives, as 
the French, English, Germans, Poles, Russians, etc., etc., etc. There 
is no occasion to give the name especially to the Italians. The fact 
is that in a place where, as in the Rio de la Plata, the Italian immi- 
gration predominates, one scarcely hears anyone except the Italians 
called gringos, for the simple reason that, meeting them at every 
step, occasion for dealing with them presents itself constantly and 
consequently for using the designation of which we are speaking, 
either humorously in a familiar sense, or angrily among the common 
people. The same thing happens in other parts of America, if we 
are not much mistaken, with the individuals of any foreign nation 
there predominant who speak a language difficult for the natives.” 
108 
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It is of interest to note that the Italian writer, Paolo de’ Gio- 
vanni, in his recent book on Argentina, says that the word gringo, 
of unknown origin, but with a contemptuous signification, is applied 
to Europeans in general and to Italians in particular. In another 
place he says that the Italians of Buenos Aires are often called 
Tanos, a contraction of Napolitanos, ‘ Neapolitans,’ because so many 
of the Italian immigrants come from the city of Naples. The 
Italians of South America are also sometimes called Bachichas, the 
word being a contraction of Giambattista (John the Baptist), a 
name which is very frequently used among them, just as the Mex- 
icans or Spaniards of the Southwest of the United States used to 
be called Dagos, from Diego (the Spanish form of James), which 
was a very common given name among them. The connotation later 
included the Portuguese, and is constantly bestowed on Italians, 
because of their predominance in our Latin population. 

The French are often called Gabachos or Gavachos, the word 
being derived, it is said, from Gave or Gabas, the generic name of 
mountain streams in the French Pyrenees. The geographical posi- 
tion naturally brought the French of this region into frequent inter- 
course with the Spaniards, who sometimes extended the local name 
to the nation in general. 

All this may seem to be a digression, but it serves to show that 
gringo is not the exclusive name of the Italians—who have their 
peculiar designations, as have the French also—and this leads to the 
conclusion that, except where they are greatly in the minority, Amer- 
icans or Englishmen are generally indicated by the word. 

As for the first question—When and where was gringo first 
used ?—there is scarcely a doubt that it originated in Spain. The 
fact that its use in Spain’s former colonies is so very general, is in 
itself almost a proof of its origin in the mother country ; and besides 
this Terreros, a Spanish lexicographer of the eighteenth century, 
gives instances of its .use in Madrid and Malaga in his time. Still, 
with the exception of Terreros, dictionaries of Spanish—or rather 
Castilian, as spoken in the peninsula—generally define gringo as an 
‘unintelligible jargon,’ and the word is used mostly in the expres- 
sion hablar en gringo, ‘to talk gibberish,’ and its application to per- 
sons, if recorded, is given as an Americanism. This suggests the 
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possibility that the personal application may have been of transient 
duration in Spain, but may have persisted in her colonies, where dis- 
carded forms often have a longer life. As to the antiquity of the 
word, it can be found in the form grysco as early as the fifteenth 
century, and perhaps even earlier. 

The third question—the derivation—is perhaps even more diffi- 
cult than the others. We may unceremoniously dismiss the idea 
that it came from “Green grow the rashes, O,” or “ Where the 
Green Grass Grows,” songs sung by the army which invaded Mexico 
in 1846-48, for the term was used long before that time. The 
Peruvian Paz Soldan believed that it might be a corruption of some 
of the words most frequently used by Englishmen, such as drink, 
for which the Spanish Americans have the related verb trincar, ‘to 
drink,’ used only in very familiar style, cf. the question trinki fortis? 
equivalent to “ Will you have some strong drink?” with which the 
more temperate Latins recognize a weakness of the British. 

The Mexican Garcia Icazbalceta presents another theory. It 
may be recalled that after the battle of the Boyne (1690), which 
definitely reéstablished a Protestant dynasty on the British throne, 
many of the Irish Catholics sought refuge in Spain, where they 
settled and prospered. Now Terreros, as mentioned above, says that 
the name gringo was used in Spain, and he adds that it is given par- 
ticularly to the Irish, and Garcia Icazbalceta suggests that gringo 
may be a contraction of the first two words of the well-known Irish 
motto Erin go bragh. 

Castilian writers consider the word a form of griego, Greek, al- 
though they do not account for the substitution of the m for e. This 
is perhaps the most probable, and certainly the oldest explanation 
offered, and it agrees with the fact that the term is never applied 
except to those speaking a language decidedly different from Span- 
ish, for it is never bestowed on the Portuguese or Brazilians, whose 
language is so similar to Spanish. 

In conclusion it may be added that the feminine gringa is used 
as well as the masculine gringo, and that Paz Soldan records the 
affectionate diminutives gringuito and gringuita. 

KATHARINE WARD PARMELEE 

Wasarncrton, D. C. 











LADINO MELDAR AND ALMUNAR 


ELDAR, v., to read. Originally, in Old Spanish, meldar 
meant to recite or sing a prayer; cf. the following line in 
the Danza de la Muerte: “ Venit, vos Rrabi, aca, meldaredes.” 
Cuervo (Apuntaciones Criticas sobre el lenguaje bogotano, Paris, 
1907, p. XXIII) derives meldar from the Germanic melden, he 
does not, however, insist on that etymon and suggests also the Latin 
verb meditari. Phonologically, if we assume an interchange of d 
and 1 in Old Spanish, meditari could have given meldar; but that 
change or substitution of 1 for d occurs in one word only—melezina 
instead of medizina, and is not a regular Old Spanish phenomenon.’ 
Furthermore, meditari scarcely accounts for the meaning of meldar, 
for its original meaning, at least, since it was never used in Vulgar- 
Latin with a meaning approaching that of meldar. 

The Germanic melden does not account for the meaning of 
meldar, and then, the etymon of melden itself is uncertain. Kluge, 
Pauls and Grimm derive melden from a middle and high Old Ger- 
man meldén, ‘treason, betrayal.’ It is true that Kluge mentions 
also mennen as one of the meanings of meldon, but in Grimm’s 
examples that meaning comes in rather late, and under its modern 
form -melden.? 

It seems more likely that meldar (possibly also the Germ. mel- 
den) is derived from the Vulgar-Latin melodus or meloda. Du 
Cange gives its meaning as ‘cantus, cantator’; from his quotations, 
however, we may presume that the word was also used with the 
meaning of ‘religious song’: “ Dulce carmen et melodum, gesta 
Christi insignia; cantat dulcessones pro Virginitate melodus.” 
Phonologically, melodus, when it became a verb, could not have given 


1 Calabrina from Latin cadaver plus ina occurs rarely, and then, the etymon 
itself is rather uncertain. 

2 Professor Leo Wiener, in his recently published work, Commentary to the 
Germanic Laws, mentions our Ladino word and rather hastily connects it with 
the above OHG. meldén, the meaning of which he gives as ‘ delatura, proditio.’ 
It seems to me quite hard to conceive how meldén underwent such a strange 
development of meaning from that of betrayal to that of reciting a prayer. 
Nor does it seem propable that meldar is derived from the Hebrew lamad, 
‘to study’; Lamdon, the Hebrew word for scholar, is used both in Yiddish 
and in Judaeo-Spanish and under its Hebrew form. The methathesised form 
of lamad would have been furthermore not meldar but maldar. 


Ill 
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anything eis meldar; as for the development of meaning, this 
can easily bejaccounted for; melodus, a song, a religious song; 
melodar, meld@r, to sing a religious song, to read a prayer, and, 
finally, to readSqgn the general sense of the word.* 

Alemufiar, v., to mourn. The word is found only in Ladino, 
and has several forms: alemuiiar, almufar, almuniiar, almunhar, 
lemufiar, etc. Griinbaum refers to it in his Chrestomathie; he 
offers, however, no etymon for it: “‘ Alemunyose als Uebersetzung 
von ‘vaisabel’ (he mourned) and lemunyoso als die von ‘aval’ 
(mourner) findet sich auch in der Wiener Uebersetzung . . . in 
den spanischen Worterbiichern findet sich das Wort nicht.’’* 

Professor Leo Wiener brings in the word in his article on the 
Ferrara Bible: “ Lemufio, n. luto, R. Gen. xlix, 10. LLemunho, R. 
Gen. xxvii, 48. Du Cange gives lemines exequiae. I cannot 
ascertain the etymology.”® Llemuzio, lemuiioso, as well as the verb 
form alemuiar, almufiar, is doubtless derived from the Hebrew 
almon,almona ‘ widower, widow,’ wherefore ‘mourner.’ This 
seems the more certain, because of the fact that the word is found 
only in Judaeo-Spanish. 

Joseru I. CHESKIs 

Iowa UNIVERSITY 


LAS “NUEVAS ESTRELLAS” DE HEREDIA 


IEN conocidos son los versos finales del soneto de José Maria 
de Heredia, Les conquérants, con que abre la serie intitulada 
también Les conquérants en el volumen de Les trophées: 


Ou penchés a l’avant des blanches caravelles, 
Ils regardaient monter en un ciel ignoré 
Du fond de l’Océan des étoiles nouvelles. 


En articulo escrito a raiz de la muerte del poeta cubano-francés, 
su conterraneo Aniceto Valdivia (Conde Kostia) afirmé que la 
imagen de las “ nuevas estrellas” provenia de unos versos del grande 
amigo de Montaigne, Etienne de la Boétie. 

8 Professor Fitz-Gerald called my attention to Professor Lang’s article in 
the Romantic Review, Vol. 3, pp. 416 ff., in which is given a complete account of 
the different meanings attributed to meldar. 


4Griinbaum, M., Chrestomathie, p. 9, note 2. 
5 Modern Lang. Notes, Vol. xi, No. 1, p. 16. 
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Posteriormente, he hallado en autores diversos, de los siglos 
XVI y XVII, la imagen de las “nuevas estrellas” vistas por descu- 
bridores y conquistadores ; y paréceme que no fueron necesariamente 
los versos de La Boétie la fuente donde bebid Heredia, sino que 
otras pudieron ofrecérsele, siendo él, como era, avido lector en 
varios idiomas. 

Antes del descubrimiento de América, se sabia la existencia de 
astros diversos de los conocidos en Europa; asi se ve en las obras 
de astronomia, desde Aristételes (Tratado del cielo, Il, 14) hasta 
Alfonso el Sabio. En la literatura no abundan las referencias a 
estrellas desconocidas, si bien Lucano habla de los movimientos 
celestes vistos desde Africa y Dante tiene muy presente la idea de 
que el cielo austral difiere del boreal.* 

Pero con el descubrimiento del Nuevo Mundo y los viajes de 
Magallanes y Vasco de Gama, las “estrellas nuevas” adquirieron 
popularidad en la literatura; de los exploradores y gedgrafos+ la 
noticia paso a los poetas, y las imaginaciones se sintieron atraidas 
por la figura del viajero que inesperadamente ve surgir nuevos 
astros ante si. 

Los cuatro fragmentos que van a continuaciOn, dispuestos crono- 
l6gicamente, indican que la popularidad de las ‘ 
dur6 cien ajfios: 


‘nuevas estrellas ” 


.. “Interrogati 4 me nautae hi, an antarcticum viderint 
polum: stellan se nullan huic arcticae similem, quae discerni circa 
punctum possit, cognovisse inquiunt. Stellarum tamen aliam, aiunt, 
se prospexisse faciem, densamque quanda ab horizonte vaporosam 
caliginem, quae oculus feré obtenebraret. Tumulum attolli in terrae 
medio contendunt, qui, né antarcticus videatur, obstet, donec illum 
penitus traiecerint. At stellarum imagines, ab hemispherii nostri 
stellis valdé diversas, se vidisse credunt. Haec dederunt, haec ac- 
cipito. Davi sunt, non Oedipi.” 

* Cf. los célebres versos 126-129 del canto XXVI del Infierno y 22-27 del 
canto I del Purgatorio. Se ha querido ver una alusién a la Cruz del Sur en las 
cuatro estrellas que simbolizan las Virtudes Cardinalés (asi, por ejemplo, Ale- 
xander von Humboldt, en el Cosmos y en el Examen critico sobre la historia de 
la geografia en el nuevo continente) ; pero esas estrellas bien pudieran ser in- 
vencién de Dante (v. F. d’Ovidio, Jl Purgatorio e il suo preludio, Milan, 1906, 
paginas 21 y siguientes; C. H. Grandgent, argumento del canto I del Purgatorio, 
en su edicién de la Divina Comedia). 

+ Ya Humboldt habia indicado diversos pasajes alusivos, tomando uno de 
ellos a la literatura,—el verso de Ercilla en el canto XXXVII de la Araucana: 
Climas pasé, mudé constelaciones. . . . 
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Pedro Martir de Anghiera, De Orbe novo, década I, libro 
tx. La primera década se publicd en 1511. Las siete restan- 
tes, en 1530. Cito por la edicién de Colonia, 1574.—Los nau- 
tas a que se refiere este pasaje son los marineros del viaje de 
Vicente Yaiiez Pinzon en 1499. 

. . . Vidimus excidium: quid adhuc calcare parentis 

Busta iuvat? patriae quanto nihil est opis in me, 

Parcam oculis. Fuerat melius vitare ruentis, 

Quam nunc eversae conspectum: munera sed ne 

Poeniteat gratum praestasse (sic) novissima civem, 

Et sese officio pietas soletur inani, 

Ipsa fugam iam tum nobis minus aequae monebant 

Numina, cum ignotos procul ostendere sub Austro 

Telluris tractus, & vasta per aequora nautae 

Ingressi, vacuas sedes et inania regna 

Viderunt, solemque alium, terrasque recentes, 

Et, non haec, alio fulgentia sidera coelo. 


Etienne de la Boétie, Epistola dd Belotium et Montanum, 
escrita probablemente hacia 1550. Cito por la edicion anotada 
de Paul Bonnefon, Paris, 1892. 

Ja descoberto tinhamos diante 
La no novo hemispherio nova estrella, 
Nao vista de outra gente, que ignorante 
Alguns tempos esteve incerta della: 
Vimos a parte menos rutilante, 
E por falta d’estrellas menos bella, 
De polo fixo, onde inda se nao sabe 
Que outra terra comece, ou mar acabe. 


Luis de Camoens, Os Lusiadas, canto V. Los Lusiadas 
se imprimio por primera vez en 1572. Cito por la edicién de 
Paris, 1819 (Didot). 

Del interés la dulce golosina 
los trajo en hombros de cristal y hielo 
a ver nuevas estrellas y regiones. 


Bernardo de Valbuena, La Grandeza Mexicana. El poema 
se publicé por primera vez en 1604. Cito por la edicién acadé- 
mica de Madrid, 1821, con El siglo de oro.—yYa sobre este 
pasaje habia llamado la atencidn Alfonso Reyes en su inter- 
esante, aunque inconcluso, estudio sobre El paisaje en la poesia 
mexicana (México, 1911). 


Pepro HENRIQUEZ URENA 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 














PAUL MEYER 
(Cf. Vol. viii, p. 352) 


Lo sconvolgimento attuale d’ogni cosa ha fatto si che io abbia ignorato per 
poco men di due mesi la morte avvenuta a Parigi del Decano degli studi di Filo- 
logia Romanza. Ne ho avuto primamente notizia dalla pubblicazione, per opera 
dell’ “ Institut de France,” dei discorsi pronunziati ai suoi funerali I’11 settembre. 

Con Paul Meyer—si guardi bene ognuno dal profferirne il nome altrimenti 
che in maniera schiettamente francese—erano cessate, pur troppo, le mie relazioni 
dirette. Emorragie cerebrali prodotte da arteriosclerosi avevano finito per otte- 
nebrarne la vivida mente. Manifestazioni gravi del male si ebbero anzitutto al 
principio deil’aprile 1910, durante un viaggetto pasquale, che lo aveva ricondotto 
anche in terra italiana. Era entrato in Italia dal Monginevra; aveva percorso la 
linea Torino-Savona; era uscito da Ventimiglia. Fu colpito a Hyéres; e fu lesa 
la memoria verbale. Tennero dietro oscillazioni continue; dell’intelligenza mi 
poteva scrivere ancora Il’11 aprile 1915 Alfred Morel Fatio, che era intatta 
soggiungendo tuttavia—e ben ne facevo l’esperienza—che al Meyer accadeva di 
mettere una parola per un’altra. Poteva migliorare le sue condizioni conceden- 
dosi a tempo alcuni mesi di riposo assoluto. Ma al riposo egli non volle mai 
rassegnarsi. Smise di lavorare solo quando furono propriamente fiaccate le 
forze. 

Che enorme quantita di lavoro aveva egli compiuto da quando, ventunenne 
appena (era nato a Parigi il 17 gennaio 1840), era uscito dall’Ecole des Chartes, 
ch’egli avrebbe poi diretto con zelo instancabile per ben trentaquattr’anni, dal 
maggio del 1882! Lavoro svariato, che aveva per caratteristica l’assenza asso- 
luta di qualsivoglia mira ambiziosa. Faceva per fare; perché si fosse fatto; non 
gl’importava punto di quel che altri ne dicesse. E cosi prendeva volenterosa- 
mente sulle sue spalle i compiti pitii gravosi ed ingrati. Quale esploratore di 
biblioteche, quale conoscitore e descrittore di manoscritti, non fu pareggiato da 
nessuno. 

Eppure era dotato di un ingegno poderoso, singolarmente acuto, originale. 
Dovunque ponesse il dito lasciava il segno. Ragguardevoli le sue giovanili 
Recherches sur Vépopée francaise, suscitate dall’Histoire poétique de Charle- 
magne di Gaston Paris.e dal primo volume delle Epopées frangaises di Léon 
Gautier. Ma ancor pit significative le vedute affatto personali espresse nel 1875 
e ribadite nel 1876 in opposizione agli Schizsi franco-provensali dell’ Ascoli. 
L’Ascoli si era condotto a individuare nella regione gallica una famiglia idio- 
matica intermedia tra la francese e la provenzale. Il Meyer sostenne che “le 
dialecte est une espéce bien plutdt artificielle que naturelle”; che “toute défini- 
tion du dialecte est une definitio nominis et non une definitio rei” (Romania, 
IV, 205). Di delimitazione geografica sono suscettibili per lui solo i singoli 
fenomeni fonetici e non le parlate, e meno che mai i gruppi di parlate. Di 
svolgere queste idee egli, occupatio in cose che gli stavano maggiormente a cuore, 
non trovo il tempo né allora né poi. Le svolse bensi Gaston Paris nel 1888 in 
una lettura intitolata Les parlers de France; e se esse non presentano che un 
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lato della verita, hanno incontestabilmente modificato non poco il modo di vedere 
in questa importantissima materia. 

L’abbondanza strabocchevole di materiali che le esplorazioni continue mette- 
vano fra le mani del Meyer ebbe per conseguenza che talune delle sue intraprese 
rimanesssero interrotte. Manca il terzo fascicolo del Recueil d’anciens textes 
bas-latins, provencgaux et francais, che, compiuto, terrebbe il primo posto fra a 
manuali congeneri. Della seconda edizione, rifatta di pianta, della Flamenca, 
non s’ha che il primo volume; manca cioé il commento. Interrotto in realta, 
senza averne l’aria, il Giart de Roussillon, poiché all’ introduzione e alla ver- 
sione sarebbe dovuta tener dietro un’edizione critica del testo. Naturale di certo, 
se si considera la data, che il primo volume, uscito solo nel 1909, dei Documents 
linguistiques, destinati a dar solido fondamento alle indagini storico-dialettali, 
non sia stato seguito da altri. 

Ma sono varie pur sempre le opere di lunga lena condotte atermine. Segna- 
lerd La Chanson de la Croisade contre les Albigeois, 1875 e 1879; Alexandre le 
Grand dans la littérature frangaise du moyen-age, t. I, stampato per la massima 
parte gia nel 1870, uscito col t. II solo nel 1886; L’Histoire de Guillaume le 
Maréchal comte de Striguil et de Pembroke, 1891, 1894, 1901. E non lascerd 
senza menzione le dugento pagine in 4° (254-458) del volume XXXIII dell’ 
Histoire littéraire de la France, concernenti vite e leggende francesi di Santi: 
una letteratura allo studio della quale il Meyer portd contributi assai numerosi 
e considerevoli. 

Li portd a questa letteratura, ne portO non so mai quanti ad ogni altro 
genere trattato durante il medioevo del pari che nel linguaggio d’oil, in quello 
dell’oc, dov’era signore e donno. Fara cosa molto utile chi compilera la biblio- 
grafia de’ suoi scritti. Lui vivo mal si sarebbe potuta avere. Bibliografie siffatte 
sogliono accompagnarsi a onoranze giubilari, da cui, quanto a sé, egli rifuggiva 
con orrore. 

Ma un’efficacia forse ancor maggiore che cogli scritti suoi propri Paul Meyer 
la esercitO quale disciplinatore e promotore dell’ opera altrui. Che maestro egli 
fosse, attestano con piena conoscenza gli scolari. Fuori della scuola e di cid che 
ad essa si connette, si fa innanzi quale ideatore e fondatore, nel 1865, con Her- 
mann Zotenberg, della salutare Revue critique d’histoire et de littérature; poi 
con Gaston Paris, subito associato anche alla prima intrapresa, della Romania, 
principiata ad uscire nel 1872, e della Société des anciens textes frangais, costi- 
tuita tre anni dopo. E quanto fosser buone le idee, quanto ben poste le fonda- 
menta, mostra luminosamente il fatto che Revue critique, Romania, Société des 
anciens textes perdurano rigogliose di vita. 

Il nome di Gaston Paris mi é venuto necessariamente piti volte sotto la 
penna. Dalla fondazione appunto della Revue critique data la singolare fratel- 
lanza fra i due campioni, che raddoppid a ciascuno le forze. Erano cosi diversi, 
e nondimeno procedettero indissolubilmente uniti. S’integravano, si corregge- 
vano l’un l’altro. Pur sapendo di fare un po’ di torto al Paris, vien fatto di 
applicar loro le parole della Chanson de Roland: 


Rollanz est pruz e Oliviers est sages; 
Ambedui unt merveillus vasselage. 


Dissi gid, commemorando il Paris or sono quattordici anni, come questi mi 
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dicesse un giorno: “ Paul Meyer ha sempre ragione.” Tacqui allora, che cosa 
dicesse alla sua volta il Meyer: “Ma sicuro che ho sempre ragione!” Carat- 
teristiche le due dichiarazioni; colle quali s’intona una che il Meyer fece a 
Kristoffer Nyrop (un uomo al quale si pensa ora con gratitudine profonda) in 
una riunione parigina dove si ballava: “Sa lei perché Gaston Paris é un filologo 
pitii grande di me? Perché sa ballare.” 

I! Meyer era orso; e la natura orsina era in lui significata materialmente 
dalle folte sopracciglia. Come Il’orso aveva poderose le zampe; colle quali 
menava colpi che buttavano a terra. La sua critica era temuta; e la Revue 
critique delle prime annate fu il campo dov’ebbe primamente a esercitarsi. Te- 
nendosi appartato, non aveva riguardi da usare; e non li usava. Coll’andar del 
tempo si ammorbi; e la famiglia dalla quale si trovd circondato ebbe certo in 
cid una parte ben grande. 

L’ebbe, svolgendo, non gia creando. Non si diventa quale il Meyer fu nell’ 
ultimo ventennio della sua vita senza un animo profondamente buono. In 
realta il Meyer, con quelle sue apparenze da orso, con quella sua causticita, 
aveva un cuore eccellente ed era di una cortcsia inesauribile. A scolari e ad 
amici, a noti e ad ignoti, aveva sempre reso servigi innumerevoli, con largo 
consumo di cid che sopra ogni altra cosa teneva prezioso: il tempo. Nel suo 
intimo avevo gia letto; ma pit addentro vi lessi in una giornata indimenticabile 
dell’agosto 1903, nella quale, a Neuville, sulle alture prossime a Dieppe, in seno 
alla famiglia della rara donna divenuta da non gran tempo sua moglie—la 
patriarcale famiglia di Albert Reville, storico illustre delle religioni—lo vidi, 
avanti che la colazione meridiana fosse terminata, levarsi dalla seggiola, e, 
seguito da una fila di ragazzi in ordine di statura, aggrappati all’abito di chi 
precedeva, fare processionalmente pit volte il giro della lunga tavola. E cosi 
faceva abitualmente. “Oncle Paul,” che figliuoli non aveva avuto mai, era, 
rimase sempre, e meritava di rimanere, lidolo dei nipotini e nipoti: egli, lo 
spauracchio di tanti filologi barbuti e occhialuti. Subito dopo ebbi poi anche a 
sperimentare in Inghilterra, a Brighton, Londra, Oxford, Cambridge, che grade- 
vole compagno di viaggio egli fosse, oltre ad essere guida cola impareggiabile. 
E l’esperienza poté ripetersi per me Il’anno appresso al di 1a dell’ Atlantico. 

Amanrtissimo dell’Inghilterra, amava molto altresi I’Italia nostra. Ci venne, 
credo, per la prima volta neli’autunno del 1878; e allora, il 7 ottobre, mi scriveva 
a Milano da Firenze: “Je suis venu a Florence pour étudier l’italien en général 
et Dante en particulier. Je n’y réussis qu’imparfaitement, ayant découvert que 
la langue la plus généralement parlée ici est l'anglais.” Ritornd poi replicata- 
mente, e solo, e con la moglie, sempre allora conducendo con sé qualche graziosa 
nipote. Memorabile il ritorno a cui dette motivo il Congresso storico romano 
dell’aprile 1903. Ad esso il Meyer partecipé sotto il rispetto scientifico con una 
memoria “De l’expansion de la langue francaise en Italie pendant le moyen- 
age”; superiore di gran lunga a tutto cid che intorno a questo rilevantissimo 
e attraentissimo argomento era stato scritto fin allora; e alla quale nondimeno, 
appena fu stampata, egli avrebbe avuto da fare notevoli aggiunte. E questo il 
maggior contributo portato da lui allo studio della nostra storia letteraria. Ed 
ecco che subito nel giugno fu eletto corrispondente dell’Accademia della Crusca. 
Di quella dei Lincei era stato fatto Socio Straniero fino dal 1899. Che nell’una 
e nell’altra Accademia, e fra tutti i nostri cultori di studi consimili ai suoi, avesse 
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numerose e calde amicizie, appena occorre dire. Segnalo quella che lo legava 
da tempo remoto ad Alessandro D’Ancona. 

E dal D’Ancona muove una lettera da Parigi, che avrebbe l’aria di avermi 
portato per l’ultima volta la sua parola: 

20 Novembre 1916 
Mon cher ami, 

Je vous suis bien reconnaissant de l’envoi du Marzocco qui contient votre 
article et celui de Biagi sur D’Ancona. J’avais su que notre excellent et ancien 
ami, était depuis longtemps trés souffrant. Lui-méme, il y a environ trois [ans], 
mavait écrit quwil était atteint de diverses maladies, notamment de la vessie. 
J’ai su aussi qu’il avait vendu sa magnifique bibliothéque, en Amérique peut-étre ? 
C’était pour moi un bien ancien ami, et, pendant plusieurs années je le visitais 
a Pisa, pendant les vacance. La derniére fois, autant que je me rappelle, 
cest ad (sic) 1903 que je le vis au congrés de Rome. Plus tard, quand il 
était @ Florence, il m’a été (sic) une lettre dans laquelle il ne souriait 
plus comme autrefois.. Pour moi je ne suis pas non plus en bonne situa- 
tion. Ma téte est faible (maladie des artéres); je parle mal car j’oublie mes 
mots, méme lortographe. Mais dans les vacances jai été, avec ma femme et 
une de mes niéces [en Angleterre]; nous avons passé en Ecosse, mais j’avais 
peine a parler anglais. Nous sommes rentres a4 Dieppe; ma femme a (sic) été 
soigner les blessés allemands, oi aucun médecin ni infirmiére ne savaient lalle- 
mand. Moi je n’ai rien fait de bon; j'ai lu inutilement des journaux et les 
cartes. Ici je fais encore mes cours, mais mal; un ancien éléve que je voulais 
employer comme remplagant est assez gravement blessé. Nous n’avons @ lEcole 
des Chartes, @ la suite des examens, que 12 éléves, dont cing n’entreront que 
Lan prochain que l’an de novembre 1915, car ils étaient déja en uniforme. 
Vivront-ils? Les “intellectuels” sont plus horribles que les militaires, en Alle- 
magne. Les blessés allemands du moins (j’en ai vu beaucoup) espérent la paix. 
Mais nous n’obtiendrons rien du Kaiser, qui, hélas! n’est pas de cette (sic) avis. 
C’est un fou! heuresement c’est lui qui dirige la guerre, et il n’y entend rien. 
Quelle horreur! J'ai tant d’amis tués ou blessés! Le jeune mari de ma niéce 
Suzanne Reville, que vous avez vue a Florence et qui a une petite fille de deux 
ans est blessé et prisonnier a Halle (on malheureusement mon ami Suchier est 
mort le dernier juin). Il n’est pas mal du reste, mais il demande a étre échanger 
(sic) ; mais Suzanne espére que cela ne sera permis! 

Adieu, cher ami. Vostre pauvre ami 

Paui Meyer 

J’écris trés mal; excuses-moi! 


E una lettera questa ben nobile e commovente, che per quel che concerne le 
condizioni cerebrali, co’ suoi errori e omissioni, si commenta da sé medesima. 
Nella data stessa é stato posto “1916” in cambio di “1914.” Il contrapposto fra 
Paul Meyer e Gaston Paris doveva fatalmente apparire anche nella morte: subi- 
tanea, incosciente, avvenuta addirittura nel sonno, in un periodo politicamente 
tranquillo, per quest’ ultimo; graduale, lentissima, penosissima per il malato e 
per quanti lo circondavano, durante un cataclisma spaventoso, per il Meyer. 
Povero, caro, indimenticabile amico! 


‘ 


Pio RajNa 
[Jl Marzocco, 11 novembre, 1917.] 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of the French Novel (to the Close of the Nineteenth Century). By 
Georce Saintssury. Vol. J. From the Beginning to 1800. London, Mac- 
millan, 1917. 8vo, pp. xxii, 491. 

In the preface to the present volume Professor Saintsbury says: “I wish to 
give a full history of how what is commonly called the French Novel came into 
being and kept itself in being; but I do not wish to give an exhaustive, though 
I hope to give a pretty full, account of its practitioners.” Professor Saintsbury 
has realized the negative part of his wish—he has not given an exhaustive list 
of novel-writers “from the beginning to 1800.” To show that he has not real- 
ized the positive part of his wish, that is, that he has not given a full history of 
the origins and the growth of the novel prior to Mme de Staél and Chateau- 
briand, is the main purpose of this review. 

In the first place, Professor Saintsbury has treated in an inadequate manner 
the period of French fiction which extends from the eleventh to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. Instead of 151 pages, at least one fourth of the 
entire work (which will contain about one thousand pages, judging by the length 
of the first. volume) would have been a fairer allowance for the period in ques- 
tion. In the first 151 pages the following topics are discussed: Greek and Latin 
prose fiction; saints’ lives; the “ matters” of France, Rome, and Britain; ro- 
mances of adventure; the prose novelettes of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies; allegory, fabliau, and the prose story of common life; Rabelais; the 
successors of Rabelais, and the influence of the Amadis romances. As a result 
of crowding so many large subjects into so small a space, the author has been 
unable, as will be shown presently, to lay anything like a firm foundation for 
his History. 

Another grave objection to Volume I is that Professor Saintsbury does 
not treat fully epoch-making works and important literary movements; for 
instance, the growth of realism in the Middle Ages is handled in careless, casual 
fashion, whereas it should be strongly emphasized. In order to understand 
thoroughly the origin of the novel in France, the reader must know exactly how 
and why the writers gradually shifted the scenes and the characters of their 
stories from a conventional atmosphere of kings and knights into surroundings 
more or less like those of ordinary life. Professor Saintsbury invariably fails 
to give information about the precursors of important movements and works; 
for example, the precursors of Amadis de Gaula, of the pastoral novel, and of 
the heroic novel are wholly, or almost wholly, neglected. In a like manner, he 
takes no account of the influence of a work or a movement or of the causes 
of its rise and decline in popularity. As a consequence of such omissions, we 
have in Volume I, not a consecutive history of the French novel before 1800, 
but a series of studies of detached units which seem to be entirely unrelated the 
one to the other. On page 462 Professor Saintsbury says that “it is in the 
observation and correlation of facts that history consists.” That is just as true 
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of literary history as of political history; it is impossible to write a full history 
of the novel unless the full history of each important work and movement is 
given. On page 121, in dealing with Rabelais, Professor Saintsbury proclaims 
himself a foe of the “modern severe historical school” (this expression occurs 
on page 82), which wastes its time on such futilities as “ questions of dates and 
names and places, of origins and borrowings and imitations.” It may be safely 
said that Volume I of Professor Saintsbury’s History of the French Novel is 
one of the best justifications of the methods of the “modern severe historical 
school” that has come to light in the past fifty years. 

Naturally, from a critic so hostile to exactness it would be folly to expect care 
for chronology, or to expect any effort to keep the reader informed about the 
political and social life that accompanied the development of the novel in France. 
There is, indeed, so small a number of dates in Professor Saintsbury’s book that 
it is to be feared that anyone but a specialist will at times be in doubt as to what 
century is under consideration. And how much more clearly defined the literary 
currents would have been if the author had only added a few words concerning 
the social and political conditions in France during given periods; for instance, the 
decline of aristocratic literature and the rise of realism in the Middle Ages are 
made more comprehensible if we are reminded that, as royalty waned, the prac- 
tical, materialistic bourgeoisie, with its vulgar ideals and sentiments, acquired 
power and gradually became a force that had to be reckoned with in literature 
as well as in politics. Similarly, the vogue of the Amadis romances is more 
readily understood if one knows that, during the reign of Francis I, prior to the 
French translation of Amadis, there was a revival of interest in chivalry; and 
Astrée becomes far more interesting if one knows that a good deal of its popu- 
larity was due to the fact that it followed closely after the religious turmoil of 
the latter half of the sixteenth century, at a time when the fatigued people of 
France were eager for repose. It is interesting to know that the heroic novel, too, 
satisfied the desires of the public—of a public that for good reasons preferred 
heroism and adventures and deeds of daring to insipid love affairs on the banks 
of the Lignon. Professor Saintsbury mentions none of these things. It would 
be difficult to imagine a work of literary criticism in which literature is so com- 
pletely divorced from the other aspects of life as is the case in the work we are 
now considering. 

Another result of Professor Saintsbury’s lack of sympathy for the “ modern 
severe historical school” is the total absence in his book of adequate treatment 
of the influence of foreign literatures. The influence of the Greek romance in 
the Middle Ages and the seventeenth century is virtually neglected; the samé 
is true for Italian and Spanish influences in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. For failing to treat the Spanish influences it should be said that Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury has an excuse—a strange one, it must be confessed, for an 
historian of the French novel—viz., his “knowledge of Spanish is too sketchy 
to enable him to read them [the Amadis group] in the original with full com- 
fort” (p. 150). 

It may be objected that, to include all the points mentioned above, a much 
larger book than Professor Saintsbury’s Volume I would be required. In fact, 
on page 307 the author tells as follows why he does not discuss one of these 
very points: “ To attempt, on the other [hand], at any great length to consider 
the influences which produced the kind of tale he [Anthony Hamilton] wrote 
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would have more relevance, but would, if pursued in similar cases elsewhere, 
lengthen the book enormously.” The question of keeping the book within its 
present limits, while supplying at the same time the quite essential information 
that has been suggested, is one easy of solution. Judicious condensation of the 
entire volume would result in the saving of at least one hundred pages. For 
example, the consideration of Lancelot and Guinevere (pp. 35-54) would gain 
rather than lose by being compressed into a half-dozen pages; Foulques Fitz- 
warin (pp. 81-86), which had no influence on the French novel, should be dis- 
missed with a few lines; in the seventeenth century the account of the pastoral 
and heroic novel and of the fairy story (pp. 152-274) might well be reduced 
by fifty pages (a thirty-five-page synopsis of the Grand Cyrus is surely unnec- 
essary ; sixteen pages on the minor writers of the Cabinet des Fées are an appor- 
tionment more than complimentary) ; the allotment to Anthony Hamilton might 
be cut from twenty pages to four or five, that of Crébillon fils from nine to five, 
and that of Restif de la Bretonne and Pigault-Lebrun from fifteen to five at 
most. Professor Saintsbury’s well-known tendency to approach a subject in 
the most circuitous way and to interlard his sentences with interjected remarks 
of all kinds is the cause of the wastage of no small amount of space. 

Let us now examine more closely the contents of Volume I, especially the 
part that comes within the province of the Romanic Review—. ¢., “ from the 
beginning,” to the end of the sixteenth century. 

In an introductory chapter, Professor Saintsbury devotes to the Greek and 
Latin romance two pages which give the reader no information whatever about 
the subject. “The Greek romance,” he says, “ was to have very great influence 
on the French novel later: on the earlier composition, generally called by the 
same name as itself, it would seem to have had next to none” (p. 3). The 
latter part of this statement is surprising in view of the fact that Professor 
Saintsbury, in an endeavor to uphold the assertion that the “ saints life” started 
the French in the story-telling way, subsequently devotes two pages to a synopsis 
and a criticism of the Life of St. Alexis, which, as is well known, was derived 
from a Latin translation of a short Greek romance dealing with Alexis, an 
ascetic of the fourth century. In fairness it should be said that Professor 
Saintsbury evidently expected to be criticized adversely for his denial of Greek 
influence on medieval romance. 

The first part of the judgment cited above—namely, that the French novel 
was later deeply indebted to the Greek romance, is quite true; and that is the 
very reason why Professor Saintsbury should have explained in what the in- 
debtedness of the French novel consists. This indebtedness has to do, of course, 
with the influence of the Greek romance on the pastoral and heroic novel of 
the seventeenth century. In the chapter in which those two literary forms are 
discussed, practically no information about the Greek romance is given—merely 
a note of seventeen lines, “ Note on marked influence of Greek romance” (p. 
153), which tells nothing about the nature of the Greek romance and all but 
nothing about its influence on the pastoral and heroic novel. 

In the introductory chapter, as we have seen, Professor Saintsbury says that 
French romance had its source in the “ saint’s life” (the legend of St. Eulalia, 
the lives of St. Leger and St. Alexis are mentioned). If we take into account 
the fact that the medieval “ saint’s life” is as a rule composed largely of imagi- 
nary fantastic events of Oriental origin, perhaps it affords as good a starting- 
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point for French romance as any. It should be said, however, that Professor 
Saintsbury’s elegant English translation will surely give too grand an idea of 
the “noble simplicity” of the humble Eulalie. 

Chapter 11 deals with the matters of France, Rome, and Britain, which soon 
came to swell the current of romance started by the “saint’s life.” After a 
superficial treatment of the chanson de geste, Professor Saintsbury gives in four 
pages an excellent account of the Troilus and the Alexander stories. On page 
18 he reiterates his opinion that medieval romance owes little or nothing to the 
Greek romance, except the prominence accorded to the heroine, a contribution 
of prime importance in itself, as is admitted on page 2. 

In dealing with the matter of Britain, although Professor Saintsbury ac- 
knowledges that Chrétien de Troyes, “in his own way and place, is a great and 
an attractive figure—not the least in the history of the novel,” he gives the 
reader a most hazy idea of Chrétien and no idea whatever of his writings. The 
remainder of the chapter is taken up with the “ first real novel-hero and the first 
real novel-heroine,” Lancelot and Guinevere, and with their love. The chapter 
closes with the remark that the author, by his discussion of the prose Arthurian 
romances and by his quotations from them, “ shows how early the elements, not 
merely of romance but of the novel in the fullest sense, existed in French 
literature.” 

Chapter 11, in spite of lacunz, is one of the best in the book. The author 
judges things correctly when he says that of the three “ matters,” the matter of 
France gave least to romance, and through romance to the novel; that the matter 
of “ Rome the Great” gave more; and that the matter of Britain gave still more. 

In the next chapter, Professor Saintsbury assigns “the most important influ- 
ence in the development of the novel originally” to the roman d’aventure, an 
opinion which concurs with that of Gaston Paris (Esquisse hist. de la litt. frang. 
au moyen age, p. 122: “ Par le sujet comme par I’exécution, les romans d’aven- 
ture sont les vrais précurseurs des romans modernes”). Perhaps the ordinary 
reader would get a better idea of the origins of the novel had Professor Saints- 
bury brought out the differences between the Arthurian romance and the ro- 
mance of adventure: the lack of plot (in the strictest sense) in the one, the 
presence (generally) of a well-defined plot in the other; the absence (generally) 
in the roman d’aventure of the difficult deeds. of prowess that play such an im- 
portant part in the Arthurian romance; and the lack of knight-errantry in the 
roman d’aventure. Professor Saintsbury should also have mentioned that the 
foremost critics are unanimous in ascribing an Oriental origin to a number of 
romans d’aventure (for example, to Floire et Blanchefleur, Eracle, Florimont, 
Athis et Porphirias, to mention no others). And, finally, even though Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury does not believe in “the bad theory of the classical origin of 
romance,” he should have said that, in so far as general structure is concerned, 
the roman d’aventure is almost a counterpart of the typical Greek romance. 

In order to show the nature of the romance of adventure, Professor Saints- 
bury judiciously chooses the charming Parténopeus de Blois, of which he gives 
a good whimsical abstract. 

Having considered the four main ingredients that helped to fashion the modern 
novel,—the matters of France, Rome, and Britain, and the romance of adven- 
ture,—would it not have been meet for Professor Saintsbury to tell what was 
the subsequent fate of these ingredients: namely, that, in the opinion of some 
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scholars, it was by a fusion of these four ingredients that the Amadis de Gaula 
was formed? As usual in his History, the author here, without any hint as to 
future developments, shuts off his discourse about as suddenly as one shuts off 
the flow of water or wine by a turn of the spigot. 

Up to this point Professor Saintsbury has been following a beaten path— 
the path so often trod by the eminent scholars who have devoted their attention 
to the aristocratic forms of medieval French literature. In the next two chap- 
ters (1v and v), he must follow a path that has not been trod so often, and of 
the entire book it is in these two chapters that he is guilty of the most egregious 
errors, especially errors of omission. 

The fourth chapter is concerned with the two volumes of thirteenth- and 
fourteenth-century prose novelettes published in 1856 and 1858 by L. Moland and 
C. d’Héricault. Professor Saintsbury hastens over Aucassin et Nicolette, be- 
cause he takes it for granted that everybody is thoroughly acquainted with it 
already, and also because “it is, on the whole, more of a dramatic and lyrical 
romance than of a pure prose tale” (p. 74). Neither reason is sufficient. The 
first is one that Professor Saintsbury appeals to perhaps too frequently. Why 
assume that “any educated person” (p. 90) knows all about the Greek and Latin 
romance, Aucassin et Nicolette, the Roman de Renart, the Roman de la Rose, 
the Diana of Montemayor, and the Amadis story, and yet assume that the same 
educated person knows so little about Parténopeus de Blois, Gargantua, Panta- 
gruel, the Grand Cyrus, and La Religieuse of Diderot that long criticisms and 
detailed abstracts are deemed necessary? Nor for the second reason should a 
careful consideration of Aucassin et Nicolette be omitted in a history of the 
French novel. Although Aucassin follows old traditions too closely to be re- 
garded in its entirety as a precursor of the noxvelle, it is, in so far as artistic 
tale-telling is concerned, far superior to anything that had preceded it, and we 
must wait a long time after it before we find anything as good. It combines to 
a certain degree—especially in its prose parts—some of the characteristics that 
later become more or less the essentials of the tale: for example, conciseness, 
delightfully amusing touches, good dialogue, and scenes from ordinary life. 

Professor Saintsbury’s discussion of L’Empereur Constant and of Le Roi 
Flore et la Belle Jehane gives no adequate idea of their position in the develop- 
ment of the nouvelle. It is not very satisfying to read of L’Empereur Constant 
that “the latter part is better than the earlier,” or that “the writer is evidently 
a novice; but his work is the kind of experiment from which better things will 
come.” Nor is it satisfying to learn that Le Roi Flore et la Belle Jehane offends 
the unities, that it is weakened by the addition of a “ sixth act,” and that it is 
“not a badly told tale in parts.” What the inquisitive reader wishes to know is 
why these tales are not badly told, why they are the kind of experiment from 
which better things will come: for instance, he wishes to know that L’Empereur 
Constant, although lacking in character-drawing, does contain some realistic 
details (gestures, surrounding objects) and some very fair dialogue; that Le Roi 
Flore et la Belle Jehane, in spite of the disconnected nature of the composition, 
does contain some excellent dialogue for the period, some good attempts at 
character-drawing (the sketch of the entremetteuse, and especially the character 
of Jehane), some fair realism (the scene in the bath), several tranches from 
everyday life (Jehane as baker and innkeeper), and, finally, a marked tendency 
towards a natural, facile prose style. In order to impress on the reader’s mind 
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how well these things are done by the thirteenth-century authors, a few brief 
extracts should be cited. Professor Saintsbury does nothing of the kind. 
Throughout Chapter 1v—an important one for his subject—he is content to re- 
mark (except in the case of Foulques Fitzwarin) that the authors tell their stories 
well or ill, without showing how each individual author does his share towards 
the development of the tale-teller’s art. The result of Professor Saintsbury’s 
method is bound to be disastrous. Inasmuch as the author does not give the 
necessary preliminary information, his reader is going to be left to wonder 
whence sprang those well-developed nouvelles which he is so soon to discover 
in France. To apply to Professor Saintsbury one of his own literary judg- 
ments, “he rather skirts than actually invades the most dangerous [and the most 
important] ground.” 

To the quite inartistic prose version of Ami et Amile Professor Saintsbury 
rightly devotes only five lines. 

Although La Comtesse de Ponthieu is discussed more fully than L’Empereur 
Constant and Le Roi Flore et la Belle Jehane, it is not treated in such a way 
as to show whatever merits its author possessed as a tale-teller (the bits of 
passable dialogue, the details from everyday life, and an attempt at a psycho- 
logical touch or two might have been stressed). 

The second volume of novelettes published by Moland and Héricault con- 
tains Asseneth, Foulques Fitzwarin, and Troilus. The present reviewer is obliged 
to differ here with Professor Saintsbury: these three stories are by no means 
so important for the history of the French novel (p. 80) as Aucassin et Nico- 
lette, L’Empereur Constant, Le Roi Flore et la Belle Jehane, and La Comtesse 
de Ponthieu. Asseneth is a colorless, inartistic bit, couched more or less in 
Biblical style. Louis (not Pierre) de Beauvau’s translation of Boccaccio’s Filo- 
strato (made between 1442 and 1445, not at the end of the fourteenth or the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; see H. Hauvette, Bulletin italien, 1907, 1v, 
pp. 21 ff.) is, as Professor Saintsbury says, of no importance for us; and 
Foulques Fitswarin, which Professor Saintsbury proclaims “the first historical 
prose novel in modern literature,” is of no importance whatever for us, even 
though it may be, on account of its subject, of the greatest interest to Englishmen. 

As a conclusion to his discussion of the eight prose stories published by 
Moland and Héricault, Professor Saintsbury says that some “ give openings for, 
and one or two proceed into, character- and ‘problem’-writing of the most 
advanced novel kind,” that they show “a strong nisus towards actual tale- 
telling,” and that in them “conversation begins to find its way.” In spite of 
these assurances, the reader is certain to feel that he must take the critic’s word 
for those matters. They are not demonstrated in Chapter 1v. 

In Chapter v, the title of which is “ Allegory, Fabliau, and Prose Story of 
Common Life,” the following points are worthy of mention: 

On page 89 the “disrhyming” of romances is mentioned. Why not give 
the probable reasons for the “ disrhyming”? Why not explain why prose grad- 
ually becomes the vehicle of fiction? Why not point to Aucassin et Nicolette 
as a work in which the change from verse to prose is taking place before our 
eyes ?—Page 89: Query as to the accuracy of the following statement: “ These 
rather serious matters [collections of Oriental apologues, such as The Seven 
Wise Masters] do not seem to have specially commended themselves to the 
French people.”—Page 90: Professor Saintsbury says that he has taken pains to 
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point out the change from conventionalized manners to real life, from the time 
of the early “saint’s life” down to the prose tale of the fourteenth century. It 
is to be feared that his pains were ineffectual—In the too brief account of the 
fabliau (pp. 90-91), mention should have been made of such fabliaux as Richeut 
and Gautier le Long’s Le Valet qui d’aise 4 mésaise se met and La Veuve, which, 
contrary to the general run of fabliaux, show a decided tendency toward psycho- 
logical delineation of character. Professor Saintsbury would have done well 
also to say that many critics rightly tend to diminish the alleged influence of the 
fabliaux on the nouvelle, since fabliaux were not composed after the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and the nouvel’c proper did not appear until the middle 
of the fifteenth century. It would be necessary to explain how the influence 
of the fabliau made itself felt across this gap of a century. On page 100 occurs 
the surprising declaration that the fifteenth-century prose tale “was to some 
extent hampered by the long-continuing popularity of the verse fabliau.”—On 
page 92 Professor Saintsbury says: “It was not, however, merely the intense 
conservatism of the Middle Ages as to literary form which kept back the prose 
nouvelle to such an extent that, as we have seen, only a few examples survive 
from the two whole centuries between 1200 and 1400, while not one of these is 
of the kind most characteristic ever since, or at least until quite recent days, of 
French tale-telling.” The paucity of prose stories (nouvelles is indeed a mis- 
nomer) is not so pronounced as the critic maintains. He has merely omitted 
from his book some of the most important forerunners of the nouvelle proper: 
for instance, all exempla from the time of Jacques de Vitry down (exempla are 
barely mentioned in a brief note on page 73), the story of Agnes and Meleus 
(published by Paul Meyer in the Bulletin de la Société des anciens textes, 1879, 
pp. 86 ff.), the anecdotes and stories from real life in the Livre du chevalier 
de La Tour Landry and in the Ménagier de Paris. If these contributors to the 
origin of the genuine prose nouvelle are added to those mentioned by Professor 
Saintsbury, it will be seen that more than “a few examples survive from the 
two whole centuries between 1200 and 1400,” and that the Cent Nouvelles nou- 
velles did not spring into existence almost unannounced.—In connection with 
omissions in general, it may be asked why Professor Saintsbury nowhere men- 
tions such a striking study of feminine psychology as the Chatelaine de Vergi.— 
Perhaps the most amazing thing about Professor Saintsbury’s history of the 
novel before Astrée is the author’s failure to recognize the importance of Les 
Quinse Joies de mariage and of Petit Jehan de Saintré. The former is dis- 
missed with one line, apparently because it is “not couched in narrative form.” 
It is true that it is neither a tale nor a novel, but its influence on both the tale 
and the novel is indubitable. For a proper idea of the place of the Quinse Joies 
de mariage in the history of the French novel, the reader is referred to W. 
Séderhjelm, La Nouvelle francaise au XV® siécle, 1910, pp. 29-72, and to Gustave 
Reynier, Les Origines du roman réaliste, 1912, pp. 42-70. To Petit Jehan de 
Saintré Professor Saintsbury allots one page which does not give the slightest 
idea of the work and its importance. As a result of his failure to see the merits 
of Saintré, Professor Saintsbury later feels justified in saying that “ Panurge is 
certainly one thing—the first distinct and striking character in prose fiction. .. . 
As a human example of mimesis in the true Greek sense, not of ‘imitation’ but 
of ‘ fictitious creation,’ he is, once more, the first real character in prose fiction” 
(p. 124). Is it possible that Professor Saintsbury is not acquainted with the 
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long nouvelle (one hundred pages in the Hellény edition) that Antoine de La 
Salle tacked on the end of Petit Jehan de Saintré, the account of the love of the 
Dame des Belles Cousines and Damp Abbé? In Damp Abbé we find the first 
distinct and striking character in French prose fiction, not merely a sketch, but 
a well-rounded, lifelike picture of a monk who, as several critics have said 
already, is the personification of vulgar bourgeois exuberance. Professor Saints- 
bury should also have referred to the wonderful pictures of the timid, innocent 
Saintré of the earlier chapters of La Salle’s curious and interesting work, and 
to the realism that pervades the Damp Abbé episode from beginning to end. 
For a suitable treatment of Petit Jehan de Saintré, see Sdderhjelm, op. cit., pp. 
96-110, and Reynier, op. cit., pp. 71-119.—P. 101, note 1: “ Nobody seems to be 
entirely certain what this odd title [Dame des Belles Cousines] means.” More 
than once in Saintré, the author makes it clear that the lady in question is a 
Dame [qui est une] des Belles Cousines [de la reine de France].—How explain 
the failure even to mention the excellent specimen of feminine psychology in 
Antoine de La Salle’s touching Réconfort de Madame de Fresne, the first note- 
worthy example of maternal love in French literature?—Professor Saintsbury’s 
handling of Jehan de Paris is wholly unsatisfactory. To say that “the tale is 
smartly and succinctly told,” and that “there is a zest and verve about it,” 
scarcely tells how the story contributed to the art of tale-telling in France. 
For a critical treatment of Jehan de Paris, see Sdderhjelm, op. cit., pp. 192- 
216.—The omissions and the lack of genuine criticism in Chapters tv and v 
make them of little value. At the close of Chapter v, the author inserts a note 
which cautions the reader against “inferring ignorance [of French prose 
stories] from absence of mention.” It is not the intention of the present re- 
viewer to imply ignorance on Professor Saintsbury’s part, but to emphasize the 
fact that the historian of the French novel cannot omit or slur such important, 
at times even epoch-making, works as the exempla, the story of Agnes and 
Meleus, the Livre du chevalier de La Tour Landry, Le Ménagier de Paris, Les 
Quinse Joies de mariage, Petit Jehan de Sainiré, Le Réconfort de Madame de 
Fresne, and Jehan de Paris, and still justly maintain that he has written a full 
history. Prose fiction in France was much richer, much more fully developed 
before Rabelais than Professor Saintsbury indicates. 

In Chapter v1, which deals with Rabelais, we return once more to the beaten 
path, and that chapter, though it contains nothing new, is by far the best of 
those concerned with the novel before Astrée. More than one half of the chap- 
ter is occupied by a synopsis of Gargantua and Pantagruel, and Rabelais, even 
at second hand, is always entertaining and instructive. 

The next chapter is devoted to the successors of Rabelais and the influence 
of the Amadis romances. If one wishes an idea of Professor Saintsbury’s pro- 
clivity to dally with a subject without telling anything worth while about it, one 
has only to consult the four pages on the Heptameron, which, with Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, is generally regarded as the most characteristic work of the 
French Renaissance. In his discussion of the Heptameron, Professor Saintsbury 
has nothing to say about the following points: influence of the Decameron, 
framework, prologues, epilogues, Protestant tendencies, nature of the stories, 
style, value of the stories as specimens of the tale-teller’s art, historic value of 
the collection as a whole, the themes discussed in the conversations. Another 
sample of superficial criticism is to be found in the page devoted to Des Périers’s 
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Nouvelles récréations et joyeux devis (not Contes et Joyeux Devis). After 
arousing our hopes by declaring that this collection has “always seemed to the 
present writer to form the most remarkable book, as literature, of all the depart- 
ment at the time except Gargantua and Pantagruel and the Heptameron” (p. 
141), the critic dashes our hopes to the ground by saying that Des Périers’s 
stories are brief, jocular, and ironic. Surely not an enlightening criticism of a 
work that has been ranked next to the masterpieces of Rabelais. 

After treating the Queen of Navarre and Des Périers, Professor Saintsbury 
lumps together in true manual-fashion the rest of the sixteenth-century tale- 
tellers, Henri Estienne, Noél du Fail, Etienne Tabourot, Choliéres, and Guil- 
laume Bouchet, and honors them by giving the titles of their works. Noél du 
Fail, at least, deserved a better fate. The Amadis and its continuations and 
imitations are also handled in a wholly inadequate manner: the four pages de- 
voted to them tell virtually nothing about their origin, their contents, or their 
influence. Chapter vir closes with a long note that is not likely to inspire con- 
fidence in Professor Saintsbury’s grasp of the literature of the French Renais- 
sance. The note conveys the information that its author has just learned from 
M. Gustave Reynier’s Le Roman sentimental avant l’Astrée, 1908, of the exist- 
ence of Les Angoisses douloureuses of Hélisenne de Crenne. 

It is needless to add that Professor Saintsbury omits all reference to the 
strong foreign influences that made themselves felt in the sixteenth century. His 
History of the French Novel does not even contain the names of such transla- 
tors as Jean Martin, Antoine Le Macon, Pierre Boaistuau, Claude Gruget, 
Francois de Belleforest, and Gabriel Chappuys, or of such foreign writers as 
Giovanni Fiorentino, Poggio, Massuccio, Caviceo, Bandello, Firenzuola, Para- 
bosco, Giraldi Cinzio, Fernando de Rojas, Juan de Flores, and Juan de Segura. 
In fact, the only Italian and Spanish authors mentioned are Boccaccio and Diego 
de San Pedro, and they are merely mentioned; nothing is told of them or their 
influence. 

From the foregoing observations it can surely be judged how defective is 
Professor Saintsbury’s account of the French novel before the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Even a rapid reading of the book will show that the author did not make 
the most of the excellent works on early French fiction by Messrs. F. M. 
Warren, W. Séderhjelm, and G. Reynier. 

The remaining chapters of Volume I bear the following titles: The Seven- 
teenth-Century Novel (The Pastoral and Heroic Romance, and the Fairy 
Story; From “Francion” to “La Princesse de Cléves”; Anthony Hamilton) ; 
Lesage, Marivaux, Prévost, Crébillon; The Philosophe Novel; “ Sensibility.” 
Minor and Later Novelists. The French Novel, c. 1800. Although these chap- 
ters are much better than the earlier ones, they are by no means satisfactory. 
Since French literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries does not 
properly fall within the domain of the Romanic Review, I shall, in the remainder 
of this criticism, confine myself to a few brief queries and remarks. 

It should be said once for all that the latter part of Volume I suffers from 
the same general defects as does the earlier part: namely, lack of chronology, 
lack of complete information about the origins and the influence of works and 
movements and about foreign influences, and failure to connect literary move- 
ments with social and political conditions in France. 

Pp. 98, 153, 180-181: Dumas pére is called “great novelist,” “master of the 
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novel,” “Alexander, the truly Great.” De gustibus, etc—Pp. 154 ff.: It is 
hardly necessary to use “ Urfé” instead of the more common form “ d’Urfé.”— 
The development of the heroic novel would be more readily understood if the 
authors or works were treated in chronological order. For instance, if Gom- 
berville were discussed before Mlle de Scudéry, it would perhaps be clearer why 
his Polexandre is “rather like a modernized ‘number’ of the Amadis series.”— 
How is it possible to write a history of the French novel without even mention- 
ing the dialogue of Boileau, Les Héros de roman, and Les Précieuses ridicules? 
—On p. 221 it is said that the Grand Cyrus is almost the first work in French 
fiction that contains a well-defined plot. Is not a well-defined plot characteristic 
of most of the romans d’aventure?—On p. 221 it is said that in the Grand 
Cyrus is the first systematic attempt to treat conversation “in accordance with 
some principles of art, and perhaps even not without some eye to the actual 
habits, manners, demands of the time.” Naturally, one thinks immediately of 
the epilogues of the Heptameron.—The vague remarks on Charles Sorel tell 
nothing about the man and his works (pp. 276-278).—How many well-informed 
critics will agree that Swift is greater than Molié¢re? (p. 296).—On p. 298, note 
1, Professor Saintsbury seems to emit the unusual opinion that Swift was not 
indebted to Cyrano de Bergerac for anything.—The discussion of the Princesse 
de Cléves is sound and to the point (pp. 298 ff.). Segrais should be mentioned 
in connection with Mme de La Fayette—What justification can be found for 
devoting a score of pages to Anthony Hamilton, whereas Fénelon and Télé- 
maque are relegated to a note at the end of a chapter, a note that tells nothing 
worth while about Fénelon and Télémaque?—P. 332: “Spain has one of the 
greatest literatures in quality if not in bulk.” The bulk is undoubted, but the 
quality runs uneven.—The treatment of Diderot is excellent (pp. 400 ff.) —Per- 
haps, on account of his influence, Bernardin de Saint-Pierre deserves not to be 
called a “second-rate figure” (p. 377).—P. 425: “ All healthy-minded persons 
have long ago agreed that the concomitant facts, if not causes, of Virginie’s 
fate [in Paul et Virginie] are more nasty than the nastiest thing in Diderot or 
Rabelais.” Such an opinion would never have occurred to the present writer. 
Professor Saintsbury was evidently determined not to do justice to Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre. The latter’s chief contribution to French literature is dis- 
cussed in just twenty words: “ The descriptions of the scenery of Mauritius [in 
Paul et Virginie], as sets-off to a novel, are something new and something im- 
mensely important” (p. 425). A longer criticism and a quotation or two would 
have given a better idea of the newness and the importance of the descriptions. 
To Bernardin de Saint-Pierre two scant pages are accorded, whereas Pigault- 
Lebrun, the last writer treated in the book, is honored with eleven pages. 

It is to be feared that the first volume of Professor Saintsbury’s History 
of the French Novel can serve only as pabulum for dilettanti. It is certain that 
it cannot meet with the approval of the disciples of the “modern severe his- 
torical school,’ who demand, first of all, completeness, accuracy, and sound 
criticism. 
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